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Verdun—the sole case in which the enemy is 

acting, or supposed to be acting, on the 
offensive—the fighting is increasing rather than diminish- 
ing in intensity. For the past fortnight no general 
advance has been attempted by the Allies on the 
Somme, but in the steady pressure at all points and 
in the unceasing artillery duel there has been no respite, 
such as used to occur at regular intervals during the 
progress of the German offensive on the Meuse in the 
spring. Meanwhile the enemy has brought up enor- 
mous reinforcements, especially of heavy guns, to the 
Poziéres-Longueval sector, where we accordingly no 
longer enjoy the same superiority as we possessed a 
fortnight ago. We have, however, completed the 
capture of Poziéres during the week, and from there to 
Longueval need only an advance of a few hundred 
yards to be in possession of the whole ridge which 
commands the country far to the north and east. 
Whether some of our men are already actually on the 
crest in the Bois de Foureaux is not clear from the 
official communiqués. What is clear, and becoming 
clearer every day, is that the enemy, in order to maintain 
his resistance on his present line, is employing all his 
local reserves on the Western Front in a manner which 
may fairly be described as desperate. 


() all the active fronts, except perhaps that of 


* * * * 

It is one of the paradoxes of the military position 
in its present stage that the measure of the German 
resistance at a given point—selected by the Allies— 
is also the measure of the Allies’ success. The Allies 





have, of course, a double object immediately in view. 
One object is simply to advance, and by seizing im- 
portant points—railway junctions and the like—force 
the enemy to retire along a considerable length of 
front, and in retiring to offer opportunities for the 
effective blows which the superior force in such circum- 
stances can strike. The other, and in a sense the main, 
object is to make the enemy employ as large a pro- 
portion as possible of his available reserves to defend 
the threatened sector so that the whole line may be 
strained and weakened to the point at which fresh 
attacks cannot be met with adequate forces. The 
strain upon the Austro-German line in the East has 
already passed that point. Reserve divisions have 
been rushed up and down the long front—there are 
none evidently to come from elsewhere—without effect- 
ing their object. The successful reinforcement of one 
sector means a giving way in another. So that now 
apparently the line as a whole can only be saved by 
the cessation, for one reason or another (e.g., lack of 
munitions), of the Russian attacks. In the West the 
same point has not been reached, but there are many 
indications that it is within sight. 


* * * 


The Russian successes continue with such unfailing 
regularity that we have come to expect a victory of 
real and visible importance at least once in every three 
or four days. And Petrograd does not disappoint us. 
The Russian advance near Riga does not seem to have 
been very substantial as Russian advances go, but it 
is a success for which the Germans can at any rate 
throw no blame upon their Austrian Allies, and it 
shows how hard pressed Hindenburg himself now is. 
The advance south of Lutsk, on the borders of Galicia, 
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with the capture (on Tuesday) of another 6,000 Austrian 
prisoners, is more directly important. Brody is 
threatened and on its capture must follow a retirement 
upon or beyond Lemberg. Other attacks by the 
Russians on the northern and southern parts of the 
Austrian section of the line seem to be imminent. 
Nothing fresh is reported from the Bukovina, but if 
there is a lull there it is certainly only a prelude to 
further events ; which may take the form of an advance 
across the Carpathians or a blow at the Austrian com- 
munications in Galicia via Stanislau. It is evident 
that what we are witnessing between Roumania and 
the Pripet is no mere matter of successful nibbling, 
on however large a scale, but the actual breaking up 
of the enemy’s front. It cannot in its nature be an 
interminable process. With the very satisfactory 
advance of the Grand Duke’s armies in Asia Minor we 
deal elsewhere. It is the more welcome because it 
follows a long period of quiescence, during which the 
Turks have appeared to be able at least to hold their 
own in the mountains of Armenia. 
* * * 


On Wednesday, Mr. Asquith moved the second 
reading of the Bill to set up Commissions of Inquiry 
into the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia operations ; and 
announced the names of the Commissioners, which in 
both cases appear to command general approval. The 
object of setting up these Commissions at this particular 
time is not very clear, unless it is to serve as a warning 
to other officers that their shortcomings will sooner 
or later be brought to light. There is some value in 
that, no doubt, though what is really wanted pour 
encourager les autres is not portentous and belated 
enquiries, but rather prompt disciplinary action such 
as was actually taken in certain cases connected with 
these operations, and in more cases arising out of 
our various offensives in France. If, by the way, we 
are to enguire into our Eastern military failures, ought 
we not to have similar enquiries into the failures of 
Loos and Neuve Chapelle? The most interesting 
parts of the enquiries will be conducted in private, and 
in so far as the eventual findings are important they, 
too, will probably not be published unless by the time 
they are presented to the Government the war is over. 
However, the Commissioners are not being diverted, 
as far as we know, from any other more useful employ- 
ment connected with the prosecution of the war, and 
even if the publication of these reports is delayed, it 
will be useful and interesting to know the truth some 
day. 

* tk * 

The failure of Mr. Lloyd George’s attempt to arrange 
a settlement of the Irish problem came no doubt as 
much less of a surprise to the politicians than to the 
public. For the last two or three weeks the situation 
has been such that it would almost have needed a 
miracle—such miracles have happened, of course, during 
this war—to get the compromise embodied in legislation. 
The agreed terms had the characteristic disadvantage 
of all compromises that almost everybody disliked 
them. The only question has been whether anyone 
—and if so who—would care to take the responsibility 
of wrecking them? The wholesale exclusion of Ulster 


was so unpopular in Nationalist Ireland that Mr, 
Redmond’s position was more seriously imperilled a 
week ago than it has ever been since he became leader 
of the Irish Party. And it is an open secret that both 
he and Mr. Dillon desired few things less than to be 
made responsible for the government of Ireland during 
the inevitably difficult months that lie immediately 
ahead. In effect, they wanted the compromise killed, 
but they did not want to kill it. As soon, however, as 
it was clear that it had broken down, Mr. Dillon was 
at pains to make sure of the wreck by declaring that 
it had “ broken down finally and for ever.” This 
attitude on the part of the Irish leaders cannot be 
admired, but neither need it be too severely blamed. 
Ireland is a difficult country even for Irishmen to govern. 
A Parnell might have been less reluctant to undertake 
the task; but to-day it is only too plain that there 
is no Parnell in Ireland. The Irish people have spokes- 
men but no leader. 
* * * 

Mr. Redmond, however, escapes responsibility for 
the breakdown not only in appearance but in fact. 
His speech and Mr. Lloyd George’s answer showed 
clearly that he had been very badly treated. He had 
risked his position in Ireland by going up to if not 
beyond the extreme limit of the concessions which 
Nationalists could reasonably be expected to make; 
and after he had publicly committed himself to the 
acceptance of what the great majority of his followers 
regarded as a very bad bargain, the Cabinet, without 
consulting him, altered the terms of the agreement in 
such a way that he was forced to repudiate it. He 
was thus in the position of a vendor who has been tricked 
into lowering his price without effecting a sale. That 
the Cabinet knew what they were doing there is no 
doubt : the way in which they conveyed their decision 
to Mr. Redmond showed that. It was obvious to much 
less intelligent persons that the Nationalist Party could 
never agree to a reduction of their numbers at West- 
minster if the settlement was, as stated, to be subject 
to reconsideration after the war. If he had sold the 
pass in such a fashion Mr. Redmond’s influence in 
Ireland would deservedly have ceased to exist. As 
Mr. Lloyd George said, the retention of the party in 
full strength in the Imperial Parliament might easily 
make the difference between a Unionist and a Liberal 
Government—that is to say, between a Government 
friendly and a Government hostile to Home Rule, at 
the very moment when the provisional arrangements 
regarding the Irish Parliament will have to be over- 


hauled. 
x * * 


The settlement therefore was killed not in the House 
of Commons on Monday but in the Cabinet Chamber 
last week. And it was killed owing to Unionist pressure. 
Sir Edward Carson wanted to save it: it was in fact 
more popular, or at any rate less unpopular, in Belfast 
than anywhere, and its abandonment has apparently 
been regretted by no one more sincerely than by the 
Ulstermen. But Sir Edward Carson's influence was of 
no account. The English Unionists have been willing 
enough to make use of him and fight under his banner 
whilst he was an irreconcilable: when he declared for 
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conciliation they simply ignored him. And the Govern- 
ment did not dare to ignore them. Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are understood to 
have favoured the compromise, and Mr. Long had 
consented to it. But the Tory Irish landlords of the 
Lansdowne-Brodrick-Beresford type had a considerable 
following in the House of Commons and an overwhelming 
one in the House of Lords. Their consent was indis- 
pensable and it was not forthcoming. It is only another 
instance of the real power that still remains in the 
hands of the “ backwoodsmen.” ‘Time and again, in 
the last few years, they have shown themselves devoid 
of either statesmanship or patriotism—not even in 
war time, it seems, will they make any sacrifice of what 
they conceive to be their class interests. Fortunately, 
however, even “ die-hards”’ must die, and the utter 
absence of political common-sense amongst this particu- 
lar group makes it certain that they will need very 
little more rope or time before they hang themselves. 
In the meantime a settlement being impossible, Mr. 
Asquith probably did the best he could for Ireland in 
killing the compromise “‘ behind Mr. Redmond’s back ” 
and so enabling the latter to point to the Coalition 
Cabinet as the murderers. 


* * * 


But the compromise is not dead. At the very moment 
of its apparent decease, so heartily assisted by Mr. 
Dillon, Sir Edward Carson gave it a new lease of life in 
one of the most statesmanlike speeches he has ever made. 
Long ago—before the war—Sir Edward Carson showed 
that he is not out to make political capital in this 
business. He wants peace, not war, in Ireland ; and he 
wants a final settlement. In this speech, however, he 
went further than he has ever gone before. He declared 
that the loss of the settlement would be a calamity and 
that he looked with horror on the idea of having to 
resume old quarrels after the war. And he indicated 
quite plainly that he desired the success of Irish self- 
government and did not regard the exclusion of Ulster 
as permanent. In fact, as Lord Hugh Cecil bitterly 
declared in a letter published in the Times on Wednesday, 
“ the whole of the last part of his speech appeared to 
assume that Home Rule is in the main a healing and 
tranquillising measure.” ‘“‘ What is the sense” (we 
still quote Lord Hugh) “ of saying that it would not be a 
bad day for this country, for Ireland and for the war 
if he and Mr. Redmond shook hands on the floor of the 
House ? The sentimental ritual indicated, if it means 
anything, means a joint assent to the setting up of a 
Home Rule Parliament.” Exactly; and so it will 
inevitably be. If Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Redmond 
are prepared to compromise for the sake of Ireland and 
of the Empire, not all the Lord Hugh Cecils in England 
will be able to prevent it. 


* * * 
e 


But that is in the future. The immediate problem is 
how Ireland is to be governed during the remainder of 
the war. It looks as if the solution which Sir Horace 
Plunkett has advocated ever since the rebellion may now 
at last be favourably considered. Sir Horace wants an 
Executive Council consisting of Irishmen drawn pro- 


portionately from the North and from the South, pre- 
ferably men who have not hitherto been prominent in 
party politics; and deriving its power not from the 
Nationalist or Ulster parties, but from the Imperial 
Government. As a temporary measure to tide over the 
interregnum the plan seems almost ideal. Its weakness 
is that such a Government would be open to constant 
attack from all sides, and would lack both the oppor- 
tunity of defending itself in Parliament and the authority 
which is derived from popular appointment. Without 
the support of the two Irish parties it could not exist for 
a month. With that support, given on patriotic 
grounds, it might restore peace and order to Ireland 
as no other Government could do, and provide at the 
same time the best possible atmosphere for the further 
conduct of negotiations between North and South. 


* * * 


There is another “Irish question” which has to 
be settled immediately, and that is the fate of Roger 
Casement. It is announced that he is to be executed 
on Thursday next. The case for carrying out the 
sentence is very strong. Nevertheless, to carry it out 
would be a great blunder. We are not thinking of its 
probable effect in Ireland—we do not know whether 
there it would be great or small—but of its certain effect 
upon Great Britain’s moral position throughout the 
world. Casement was not taken in arms against the 
Crown ; he has never been the cause of any bloodshed ; 
his only connection with the Irish rebellion was that 
he wished to stop it—not, it is true, because he did not 
sympathise with it, but because he knew it must cause 
useless loss of life. His crime is simply that of con- 
spiring against English rule in Ireland, and foolishly 
endeavouring to persuade Irish soldiers to be false to 
their oath of allegiance. The fact that his efforts came 
to nothing may not have been his fault, but it remains 
a fact. No life has been lost for which his must pay. 
His case is identical in almost every respect with that 
of Dr. Kramarzh, the Czech patriot whom the Austrian 
Government has sentenced to death, and who, if he is 
saved, will be saved because the public opinion of the 
whole non-German world is on his side. To us Casement 
may be a traitor, to the world he is a patriot, and if he 
is executed next week there will be no two opinions 
outside this country as to his having died a patriot’s 
death. We may deserve sympathy for what we have 
suffered at the hands of a man who betrayed the country 
from which he had accepted honours and emoluments, 
but we certainly shall not get any. We most sincerely 
hope that before it is too late the Government will 
consider how much may be gained by their advising the 
King to exercise his prerogative of mercy, and thus set 
a notable public example of the clemency which the 
British Empire can surely afford to show towards such 


enemies. 
* * * 


London and some other places are already beginning 
to feel the effect of Mr. Harcourt’s hasty promise to the 
South Wales coalowners—made without reference to the 
South Wales coalminers or the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain—that the owners might charge an extra 
half-a-crown per ton for their coal. 


Such a rise for a 
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district producing one-fifth of the total output can 
hardly fail to cause a corresponding rise for the rest 
of the output. Accordingly, small retailers and the 
“trolley men” are putting up the price, which has 
already reached two shillings per ewt. (40s. per ton) to 
the poor in some of the outlying suburbs in the South 
of London. The Act of Parliament limiting prices to 4s. 
per ton in excess of pre-war rates is unfortunately 
evaded in more ways than one; and the Board of 
Trade has not been able to prevent the firms limited by 
the voluntary agreement which it promoted from trans- 
ferring stocks to factors and dealers who obtain whatever 
prices they can extort from the public. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the coalowners in other districts are asking 
for the same permission to charge lawfully an extra 
half-a-crown as has been given to South Wales ; and the 
coalminers in these other districts naturally want to 
know why they should not be given their share in the 
form of a further increase of wages. The Miners’ Fede- 
ration is very angry at Mr. Harcourt’s action, which 
looks as if it would presently involve a further mulcting 
of the public to the extent of something over twenty 
millions sterling per annum, which is what half-a-crown 
a ton rise in coal prices means. If Mr. Harcourt really 
thinks that the South Wales coalowners are unable to 
make both ends meet at their previous prices, he might 
ask Mr. McKenna for some particulars of the enormous 
‘excess profits’? to which they are themselves con- 
fessing. The whole transaction has an ugly look. Can 
it be that the South Wales coalowners only submitted to 
the recent limitation placed on their export prices to 
France on condition that they were allowed to make it 
up by raising their prices to the British consumer ? 


* * * 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Society of Medicine 
a boy, aged 6 years 8 months, was exhibited who weighed 
only 161b. 140z. He was markedly rachitic and pre- 
sented numerous serious defects of development. The 
condition appeared to be due entirely to malnutrition 
and unsuitable feeding. Dr. Mitchell Smith, in com- 
menting on the case, said :—‘* This child has not had 
a fair chance since its conception. The mother is not 
a robust woman and the last four babies were born 
within a period of three years and four months. In 
addition to suckling the previous child up to the date 
of this child’s birth, the mother shared her supply 
between the two children for some time. From eighteen 
months to three years old the child was fed on Nos. 1 
and 2 Allenbury, and was also given twenty minims 
of brandy daily to assist its growth. So far as I could 
ascertain, he had no fresh milk till he was over the 
age of three years, and since then he has had one pint 
or less per diem. The child has been equally unfortunate 
as regards a proper supply of fresh air and sunlight. 
He has never been in the country, and has spent practi- 
cally all his life indoors at his home, which is in a poor, 
low-lying district in the Potteries. The home is clean 
but ill-lit and overcrowded, and he is only in the fresh 
air when his mother can find time to take him out 
in the perambulator.” 


THE WAR IN THE EAST AND 
THE FALL OF ERZINGAN 


HIS time last year the larger half of our atten. 
tion went to the Near East. The situation in 
Gallipoli concerned us keenly, and the final 
move on Suvla Bay was in active preparation. Mr. 
Churchill was still a member of the Government ; and, 
as he has told us, was busy preaching that nothing could 
be achieved by an offensive in France comparable with 
the results of capturing Constantinople. On the Western 
front after the failure of the Anglo-French offensives in 
May there was a prolonged lull of nearly four months, 
broken only by minor fighting. 

To-day the situation is reversed. The “ Western” 
school is in the ascendant. There is a large British army 
with the French at Salonica, and another large British 
army in Mesopotamia; but we hear nothing of either. 
On the other hand, the fighting on the British front in 
France has reached an unprecedented scale and intensity, 
and is only matched outside Russia by the fighting at 
Verdun. 

The contrast results mainly from our having aban- 
doned the direct attack on Constantinople. No objective 
in the Near East is comparable to the capture of the 
keys of the Black Sea. No other can in any similar 
degree be thought of as an alternative to the Western 
objectives. No other has so immediate an influence on 
the Russo-Austro-German front, which has hitherto 
been, and may in the end be, the scene of the chief 
offensive victories in the war. Indeed, in 1915 the 


Dardanelles Expedition, for all its misconceiving and 


mishandling, did more to help Russia out of disaster 
than anything undertaken in France. What arrested the 
victorious march of the German armies towards Kieff and 
Petrograd was not the Champagne-Loos-Souchez offen- 
sive. It was the necessity of saving Constantinople, a 
necessity which was the motive of the Serbian campaign. 
Turkey, or at least the Turkish control of the Straits, 
has always been among the main factors in the war. The 
original conception of the Dardanelles campaign was 
sound on one side ; for at least the end which it sought 
was well worth paying a high price for. The popular 
arguments against it, based chiefly on the fact that 
Gallipoli is further from Berlin and London than the 
French front is, were crude and myopic. But in examin- 
ing any strategical objective one has to ask not only “ Is 
it worth attaining ? ’ but “ Is there any sufficient pos- 
sibility of our attaining it with the forces available at the 
time ?”” The British Government were right in saying 
“Yes ”’ to the first question. Were they right in saying 
“ Yes ” to the second ? The public had then no means 
of knowing ; we had to take Ministers’ word for it. 
Subsequent events, however, have clearly shown that 
under Mr. Churchill’s sanguine impulsion the Govern- 
ment answered this second question wrongly ; and that 
in that sense and for that reason the Dardanelles 
campaign was a colossal blunder. And when an enter- 
prise of such magnitude has failed once, it is not likely 
to be tried again. A renewed attempt to strike at 
Turkey’s heart before we have conquered her extremities 
is one of the least probable developments in the war. 
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Still the war with Turkey remains important; and 
so does the situation in the Balkan Peninsula. On the 
Rumanian, Bulgarian, and Hungarian harvests every 
city on the line from Berlin to Constantinople, and the 
population of the German Empire generally, depend for 
the considerable margin of cereal supplies necessary 
over and above the local production. Deprivation of 
these harvests would within quite a limited period bring 
Germany and Austria at the one end and Constantinople 
at the other to the point of unconditional surrender. If 
the Allies could make such progress in the next three 
months as to ensure that none of the wheat and rye now 
growing in Rumania and Bulgaria, and only a very re- 
stricted portion of that in Hungary, reached the urban 
populations of the Central Empires, certain victory 
would be well in sight. The collapse of Constantinople, 
with its immense advantages for us through the reopen- 
ing of communications with South Russia, would be a 
comparatively early event. To these ends four main 
movements are calculated to lead—the advance of 
Russia in Bukovina and East Galicia, threatening 
Hungary ; the entry of Rumania into the war on our 
side; the advance of the Anglo-French force from 
Salonica; and the advance of the Russian and British 
forces in Asiatic Turkey. The four are linked in a sort 
of chain. The Russian advance towards Hungary, if 
it is victoriously continued, must bring in Rumania ; 
the entry of Rumania would enable the Salonica force 
to act; the Russo-British advance in Asia will tie the 
Turkish armies to that continent, and prevent their 
being used to save Bulgaria in the Balkan struggle. 

In this process the renewed Russian victories in 
Armenia, culminating in the fall of Erzingan, mark an 
important stage. They complete the conquest of the 
mountainous Armenian country, which is now a Russian 
salient thrust into Asia Minor on the north-west, 
threatening to cut the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions in two. 
The first phase in this conquest was the capture of 
Erzerum last February. We pointed out at that time 
that a Russian southward advance was not practicable, 
and that the object of the subsequent seizure of Bitlis 
was not to open the gate through the Armenian Taurus 
but to close it, so that this great mountain-wall might 
protect the left flank of the Russian armies during a 
westward advance against Erzingan through the parallel 
Armenian valleys. This advance made slow progress 
owing to the difficulties of the country (which are 
searcely equalled outside Tibet and Afghanistan) ; 
and it was not till April 18 that the next phase was 
reached with the capture of Trebizond. The loss of 
this main gate of communication by sea was a great 
blow to the Turks; but for some months it brought 
only a limited advantage to the Russians, because the 
metalled road from Trebizond to Erzerum (one of the 
few in this district) ran through ground which remained 
in Turkish hands. The importance of the Russian 
victory at Baiburt about a fortnight ago was that for 
the first time it gave them the command of this road, 
and enabled the supplies which had doubtless been 
accumulating at Trebizond to be rapidly distributed 
throughout the Russian armies in Armenia, hitherto 
compelled for the most part to rely on their long difficult 
line of land communications with Batoum. Such a 





gain was equivalent to a sudden and immense rein- 
forcement, and its effects were almost immediate. 
After a few days’ more hard fighting the Turks did not 
attempt to defend Erzingan; and the six months 
stores for a large army, which are believed to have been 
collected there, were burned in haste or abandoned. 

In estimating this Turkish defeat one must remember 
that the Ottoman army in this region had been strongly 
reinforced after the fall of Trebizond and won some 
temporary successes. Reserves for its further rein- 
forcement cannot be numerous, unless they are drawn 
from either the Syrian or the Mesopotamian fronts. 
The loss of military supplies can with difficulty be made 
good, if at all. Still, it will be wise once more not to 
overdo our immediate expectations. The Russian 
troops have made a stupendous effort, and must for the 
moment be tired. No beaten armies rally better than 
Turkish. There are several good defensive positions 
open to them without falling back all the way to Sivas, 
and in them they will again enjoy some advantage 
over the Russians in respect of lateral communications. 
When all these allowances have been made, the fall of 
Erzingan may prove the turning-point in the Asiatic 
war. The Russians have no obstacle left in front of 
them comparable to those which they have overcome. 
If their next moves are accompanied by a British move 
in Mesopotamia, better worked out than those which 
ended in the fall of Kut, they may well make such a 
contribution as we have suggested above to the final 
result. 


MR. W. M. MURPHY AND 
THE IRISH BREAKDOWN 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. | 


WING to the severity of the censorship and the 
() fact that all “Sinn Fein” leaders are dead, 
deported or in the penal cell, the only open 
Nationalist propaganda with which the Irish Parliamen- 
tary Party had to contend during recent critical weeks 
was that of Mr. W. M. Murphy, the proprietor of the 
Independent. This is the same Mr. Murphy who 
upheld the Dublin employers against the assaults of 
Mr. Larkin during the Strike of 1918-14; he owns in 
the Independent the most widely circulated Nationalist 
newspaper in Ireland, His name is unknown outside 
of Ireland in political connections ; within Ireland his 
potential influence upon events has long been a source 
of anxiety to the Nationalist leaders, who have feared 
him worse than Sinn Fein. The purposes of the Indepen- 
dent, we were told in the opening days of the controversy 
over Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals (Freeman's Journal, 
June 18th), could not be in doubt. It proposed to 
repudiate the leadership of Mr. Redmond and to sub- 
stitute the leadership of Mr. William Martin Murphy, 
with some newly-constructed party. For no responsible 
man could publish such attacks upon a political party 
and a political leader as Mr. Murphy had published, 
unless he were prepared to suggest to the country some 
substitute. 
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Born seventy-two years ago, the son of a contractor 
in West Cork, Mr. Murphy came from the same district 
as the Sullivans, T. D. and A. M., and the Healys, 
Timothy and Maurice. All joined in the democratised 
Nationalist movement of the ’eighties, but, being the 
strictest of Roman Catholics, turned against Parnell 
after the divorce court proceedings: their success in 
other walks of life than politics enabled them to snap 
their fingers at the new leader, Mr. John Dillon, with 
his rigid notions of party discipline and majority rule. 
Mr. Murphy was the business man of the group; he 
had already carried out a number of important railway 
and tramway contracts, not only in Ireland, but in 
England and West Africa. In London he financed 
and constructed a tramway line which ran from Vauxhall 
Station to Norwood; but here his energetic enterprise 
was checked by the London County Council; and, as 
2.1 admiring biographer states, he had to turn his 
attention “‘ to other populous centres where the mania 
for municipal trading had not penetrated.” His attitude 
towards the Dublin labour troubles of recent years was 
due to his quite uncompromising individualistic beliefs. 
If the misery of industrial conditions in Dublin was 
greater than that of other cities, this, he held, should 
be attributed to the absence there of sufficient employers 
like unto himself in character and vigour as well as to 
the weakness of the Government in tolerating the 
agitations of such persons as James Larkin and Connolly. 

The Independent was originally founded by Parnell 
at the time of the split, but subsequently became the 
organ of the Healyite group of the re-united Nationalist 
Party. Mr. Murphy and Mr. Healy seem to have 
regarded Mr. Redmond as a weak but well-meaning 
man; and the animosity of the Independent was speci- 
ally directed against Mr. Dillon’s influence in Irish 
politics. The squabble was not more than personal. 
Mr. Healy and Mr. Murphy represented the Conservative 
type of Nationalist, and looked for the support of 
bishops and priests; they exploited clerical suspicion 
of the Nationalist alliance with English Radicalism ; 
they believed in the “ golden link of the crown,” the 
presentation of addresses to the King, etc. ; they depre- 
cated disorder and outrage. At the same time they 
urged then, as they urge now, that only the most com- 
plete measure of Home Rule should be accepted by 
Nationalist Ireland. Mr. Healy was worsted at the 
elections, and after that less was heard of Mr. Murphy, 
in whose journalistic enterprise the business motive 
came uppermost—he turned the Independent into a very 
successful more or less “ non-political ’’ newspaper, 
which did not take strong views except on subjects, 
such as the Strike, that directly touched himself. 
During the war, however, Mr. Murphy devoted himself 
equally to the encouragement of Irish recruiting and to 
attacks upon the Irish administration and the Irish 
Party. The Independent sneered at Mr. Redmond’s 
success in bringing the Home Rule Bill to the Statute 
Book. It laid stress on the unjust character of the 
financial clauses of the Bill, and, after the appointment 
of Sir Matthew Nathan, a financial expert, as Under 
Secretary, hinted that schemes were afoot which would 
make the measure absolutely unworkable. The same 
paper was in the van of the agitation against the appli- 


cation of the last War Budget to Ireland. Imputations 
of sinister intentions to the Government and of supine- 
ness to the Irish Party undoubtedly increased discontent 
during the critical winter of 1915-16, and ‘ Murphyite ” 
politics as well as ‘“‘ Murphyite ” economics were named 
among the contributory causes of the rebellion of 
Easter Week. 

Mr. Murphy’s attitude towards the recent negotiations 
was decisive. Mr. Lloyd George did not receive a 
more uncompromising answer from the Dublin Trades 
Council than he did from the head of the capitalist 
interest in Dublin. No guarantees of proper financial 
arrangements between Great Britain and Ireland were 
incorporated in the proposed terms; and the present 
Irish Members were to sit without re-election in the 
Dubiin Parliament—this, the Ulster compromise apart, 
was sufficient to render the Georgian intervention hate- 
ful to Home Rulers of Mr. Murphy’s type. His oppo- 
sition was not “ factionist’’; he disbelieved in the 
proposals not less sincerely than the Ulster bishops, 
or Sir Horace Plunkett’s friends, or the Southern 
Unionists. The Independent urged—differing here from 
Sir Horace Plunkett and the Southern Unionists— 
that the Party should have seized an unparalleled 
opportunity for obtaining that measure of Boer Home 
Rule which Mr. Dillon ten years ago described as the 
minimum of the Irish demand :— 

England gushes over the loyalty and friendship of the Dominions, 
but they enjoy Home Rule in the fullest sense. Why do the 
Government hesitate to bring about amelioration and appease- 


ment and good feeling for the connection by a similar stroke of 
statesmanship in Ireland ? A measure under which the British 


’ Parliament would still tax Ireland and hand back a dole sufficient 


to pay the cost of running expenses, retaining at the same time 
several millions of pounds annually which we are now contributing 
—and will have to contribute for years—owing to the war 
taxation, is not full self-government. 


In spite of the brave words of his newspaper, Mr. 
Murphy’s own Nationalism is suspect; nor will it 
soon be forgotten that during the progress of the courts 
martial (James Connolly not yet having been executed) 
the Independent published an article warning the 
authorities against undue clemency towards the rebels. 
One may sincerely believe that Colonial Home Rule is 
the only solution of the Irish question on the lines of 
self-government, without objecting too much to English 
government, or even to martial law ! 

The settlement has now broken down, and the “ hon- 
ours” of the situation lie between Mr. Murphy and the 
Southern Unionists. The latter claim that it was their 
action upon Lord Lansdowne which brought Mr. Lloyd 
George’s enterprise to disaster. It is, on the other hand, 
to Mr. Murphy’s credit that he did not rely during the 
struggle upon intrigues with politicians in London. 
As his objections were based on purely Irish grounds, 
they would have scarcely interested any member of the 
Cabinet. The Independent attributes Mr. Redmond’s 
final repudiation of the settlement not to Lord Lans- 
downe’s intervention, but to the growth of hostile 
opinion in Ireland which forced the Parliamentary 
leaders to pick a quarrel on any pretext with the Govern- 
ment; and it must, indeed, have been evident from 
the very commencement of the negotiations that the 
exclusion of “ Ulster” was to be permanent—i.e., in 
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the sense that the six counties were to be freed from 
thethreat of force. Nor did the Irish Party protest when 
a few weeks later Mr. Asquith informed Sir Edward 
Carson in Parliament that the six counties could not, 
hereafter, be included under Home Rule without a 
Bill; a statement which conflicted decidedly with 
Mr. Redmond’s assurance of the inviolability of the 
present Home Rule Act. In Mr. Redmond’s version 
of the proposals the Act was to remain untouched on 
the Statute Book, “ Ulster”’ being safeguarded by a 
clause in the Amending Bill empowering the British 
Government to extend at any time the “ provisional 
arrangements’ of this Bill by an Order in Council. 
It may be held that, as regards Ulster, the Government 
merely abandoned the verbiage of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
memorandum, whereas Mr. Redmond ran away from 
its substance ; clearer evidence of the sinister intention 
of Lord Lansdowne to provoke Mr. Redmond’s hostility 
was contained in the Cabinet’s decision, of which the 
Irish only heard last Saturday, to cut down the Irish 
representation at Westminster. It seems that the 
Irish Party leaders have saved their faces, and that 
under the circumstances no necessity of resignation is 
imposed upon them. Mr. Murphy and the Independent 
may have killed the settlement, but they have failed 
to encompass the destruction of Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Devlin. The hope of the last few weeks that a new 
Home Rule movement, initiated by the revolted Nation- 
alists but contributed to by the best elements of Irish 
Unionism and Sinn Fein, might arise, is not to be ful- 
filled. Perhaps there can be no such movement until 
the centre of Irish political life is removed from London 
to Dublin; it is a consideration which permits of a 
certain deep regret for the failure of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
enterprise. 


THE FUTURE OF THE 


PHILIPPINES 


HEN Admiral Dewey, in 1898, heard that the 
Government of the United States had promised 
independence to Cuba, while it was preparing 

to assume complete sovereignty over the Philippine 
Archipelago, he was so disturbed that he cabled to 
America an announcement of his conviction that the 
Filipinos were superior to the Cubans in intelligence and 
more capable of self-government. President McKinley 
and his colleagues, of course, did not listen. Cuba in due 
time was freed, and meanwhile the United States found 
itself engaged in a costly, obstinate, and most distressin 
struggle with the islanders, who, under Aguinaldo, ha 
at the outset welcomed the Americans as their deliverers 
from an ancient tyranny. 

_ Few modern stories of imperialist adventure are less 
inspiriting than this. The Filipinos, naturally, had no 
wish to exchange the dominion of Spain, which they had 
good hopes of casting off, for that of a younger and 
infinitely greater Power, and their repugnance was not 
lessened by American assurances of high moral purpose. 
The change of sovereignty was proclaimed in a celebrated 
document which affirmed that the mission of the United 
States was “ benevolent assimilation,” to be accom- 
plished by “ substituting the mild sway of justice and 
right for arbitrary rule.” To that end it was necessary 
that the strong arm of authority should be maintained— 









a phrase bearing an ominous sound which the educated 
members of every subject race in the world have learnt 
to recognise. The Filipinos accordingly resisted, and 
there followed several years of anarchy and bloodshed. 
The United States at one time had nearly 100,000 men 
in the islands, and it was not until 1907, when the 
Philippine Assembly was created, that the work of 
yey was reasonably complete. Mr. Taft, who 

ad been Governor of the Philippines for three years, 
was sent out again by Mr. Roosevelt to perform the 
opening ceremony. His inaugural address contained the 
customary allusions to systematic preparation for 
autonomy, but it carefully avoided anything that 
might imply a promise as to how near or distant the 
day of liberation might be. 

During the past few months the Wilson Government 
and both Houses of Congress have been closely engaged 
with the problem. The President is for the grant of full 
independence within a specified term of years; the 
Senate was found to be equally divided ; the House of 
Representatives has stopped, for the time being, all talk 
of withdrawal. But it is impossible to believe that the 
question can be shelved ; and since, with the conclusion 
of the war, the future of every territory in the world 
which is still open to discussion will be canvassed, we 
may assume that this important problem of the Pacific 
will receive a good deal more attention than has fallen 
to it during recent years. 

The proposal of freedom for the Philippines has been 
more or less prominent in the programme of the Demo- 
cratic Party ever since the close of the Spanish War. 
Mr. Bryan made Imperialism the decisive issue in 1900. 
The new oversea possessions of the United States had a 
plank in the platform of that year. It was there, though 
in milder form, during the elections of 1904 and 1908, and 
was of course turned down with the rest of the Demo- 
cratic programme. So far as Mr. Wilson's victory in 1912 
was concerned with other than home affairs, it may be 
said to have implied a dubious approval of a change in 
the Philippines. At the beginning of this year the 
— was before the Senate at Washington in the 
shape of a measure named after its sponsor, Senator 
Hitcheock, of Nebraska, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Philippines. So far, however, from being 
a charter of independence, the Hitchcock Bill did no 
more than provide for a broadened scheme of self- 
government, with a greatly enlarged electorate, American 
suzerainty being indefinitely continued. Mr. Wilson’s 
opponents attacked it fiercely, as a piece of dishonest 

ities, designed to check the growing agitation of the 
Filipinos by means of “ an elastic and elusive promise 
of ietapendense.” The situation was changed altogether 
in February when, by the casting-vote of Vice-President 
Marshall, the Senate adopted an elaborate and very 
drastic amendment which, having previously received 
the approval of President Wilson, was submitted by 
Senator Clarke, of Arkansas. 

The Clarke amendment provided for the grant of 
complete ong omg to the Philippines within a 
period of not less than two years or more than four 
years after the passing of the Act; with a stipulation 
that if the President should deem it advisable, on 
account of the internal condition of the islands, he 
might defer for another year the withdrawal of American 
authority. That is to say, “transfer of possession, 
sovereignty, and governmental control ’’ was to become 
absolute in 1920, or at latest 1921, the United States 
therewith relinquishing all responsibility, not only for the 
control of the Philippines, but for the maintenance of the 
independence thus acknowledged. So far the President 
and the Senate. There remained, however, the House 
of Representatives, which, at the beginning of May, 
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threw out the bill, as modified by the Clarke amend- 
ment, by 208 votes to 154, thirty Democrats voting in 
the majority against their party. Having in this 
emphatic manner disposed of a measure which em- 
bodied the official policy of the Administration, the 
House substituted, practically without debate, the 
alternative known as the Jones Bill. This, like the 
original Hitcheock Bill, provides for an extended plan of 
self-government, and carries a preamble which declares 
it to be the intention of the United States ultimately 
to grant independence, although no hint is given as to 
the time when the Filipinos may consider themselves 
to be nearing the fulfilment of their aspirations. 

Now in this situation there is, of course, nothing 
that is in the least strange to English people—except, 
perhaps, the shortness of the term which, at least 
to one party in America, seems sufficient for the period 
of tutelage. We on this side know every possible 
turn of the argument for and against the grant of 
responsible government to dependencies, and it is 
not many years since Lord Cromer, in his annual 
administration reports, was accustomed to discuss the 
far-off attainment of autonomy by Egypt in language 
not very different from that Bw Bes 6 Mr. Taft to 
the Philippines. It is probably true that, while there 
is next to nothing left in America of the imperialist 
enthusiasm which made the Spanish war, the great 
majority of the politically conscious community is 
convinced that the United States cannot at present 
begin to prepare for withdrawal, and further, that 
withdrawal without an adequate guarantee, either 
single or international, of Philippine independence 
would be unthinkable. In the present state of the 
world there could not be the smallest hope that the 
Archipelago would be left alone under its native rulers. 
It would inevitably fall to Japan, even if the repre- 
sentative Japanese who insist that they do not want 
it are speaking the mind of their Government. The 
Philippines in the hands of the United States are no 
menace to Japan, but it would obviously be a different 
matter if they were to be acquired by Germany. The 
fact, however, should not be overlooked that “ the 
Philippines for the Filipinos” is a cry that is echoed 
in America by an influential, if small, party. Mr. 
Morgan Shuster, for example, once a member of the 
Philippine Commission, has lately been making public 
his view that the Filipinos are fully ready for freedom 
and ought to have it immediately. Meanwhile, under 
Governor Harrison the islands appear to be admirably 
administered and with a larger measure of genuine 
liberality and encouragement than they have hitherto 
known. Mr. Harrison, at all events, if we may accept 
Mr. Shuster’s testimony, has no fear of Filipino initia- 
tive and advancement, and as a consequence the 
Nationalist movement to-day contains perhaps fewer 
elements of peril to the Administration than at any 
time since the conquest. But Nationalisms are not 
killed by kindness ; and there can be little doubt that 
wisdom and safety demand that the United States 
should not be content with the Jones Bill, but should 
confront the future with a candid announcement of 
its intentions and hopes in regard to government by 
the Filipinos. 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR 


FTER the war this country, in common with 
practically all the rest of Europe, will be faced 
with a whole series of social and economic problems 

such as no statesmen have ever before had to deal with. 





The magnitude of many of them will be quite as great as 
that of the problem of organising the nation for war, while 
their complexity will be infinitely greater. Some of them 
we are already attempting to consider. Apart from the 
vast and almost innumerable international problems which 
will have to be settled by the Peace Conference, there is 
first of all the domestic problem of demobilisation, that 
is to say, of getting six or seven million soldiers and munition 
workers back into bread-and-butter-earning employment 
with as little delay and confusion as possible. There is 
the problem of the displaced wage-ecarning women, the 
effect of whose entrance into industry will in many cases 
never be undone ; and closely allied with this the peculiarly 
difficult problems connected with Trade Unionism and the 
future relations of Capital and Labour. There is the 
problem of the reconstruction of our educational system, 
There is the problem of prices—which peace will not bring 
down as rapidly as war sent themup. There is the problem 
of armaments and of military service. There is the great 
problem of the imperative revival of agriculture; and 
connected with this are all the very controversial problems 
suggested by the resolutions of the Paris Conference. There 
are the problems of Imperial Federation and of an Irish 
settlement. And so one might go on. Assuredly the task, 
appalling as it seemed two years ago, of turning half the 
nation into soldiers and concentrating the energies of the 
rest upon a single purpose is child’s play compared with 
that of turning it all back again and restarting the infinitely 
more varied mechanism of peace. 

The prospect is, to say the least, alarming—but not 
altogether unexhilarating. Our statesmen will no doubt 
make many blunders, but at least they will be obliged to 
take the business of statesmanship seriously ; and they will 
be far more confident of their own powers than they were 
up to 1914. Neither they nor the nation knew in those 
days how much can be done when it must be done; or 
to how great an extent the immutable arrangements of 
our social and industrial order are not immutable at all. 
Before the war the solution of most of these problems 
would have been declared by politicians and economists 
with one voice to be beyond the wit of man. After the 
war we may reasonably hope that they will be faced with 
the courage and a good deal of the confidence—if not always 
with all the wisdom—that will be needed. Some perhaps 
will be shirked. But in most cases that will be difficult, 
and in the case of at least one problem it will be impossible. 
There will be no getting away from the giant problem of 
taxation. Whatever else we cast aside or leave undone, 
we shall not be able to ignore or even to postpone for an 
instant the necessity of reconstructing our financial system 
on a new and more or less permanent basis. The bill will 
be there in front of us, and it will have to be met. 

As far as we are aware, the first serious and detailed effort 
to face this problem has been made by the Fabian Research 
Department, which has lately issued a considerable volume 
(edited by Mr. Sidney Webb) on How to Pay for the War.* 
For the purpose of discussion it is assumed that the war will 
go on at something like the present rate of expenditure for 
something: like another twelve months. In that case the 
war debt will have increased to the sum of about 4,000 
millions, involving a new annual charge of some 200 millions. 
In addition there will be new charges for war pensions and 
allowances amounting perhaps to 30 millions per annum, 
and in all probability—failing extensive arrangements for 
mutual disarmament—an increased annual expenditure on 
the naval and military services which in Mr, Webb’s opinion 
can hardly be less than 50 millions a year. Against this we 

* How to Pay for the War: Being Ideas Offered to the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer by the Fabian Research Department. Edited by Sidney 
Webb, Allen and Unwin. 6s, net. 
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may set perhaps receipts amounting to about 50 millions a 
year in respect of loans to our Allies and the Dominions. 
With a normal peace expenditure which by that time will 
be well over 200 millions, this means that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will have to get 450 millions a year from the 
taxpayer, which estimate includes no provision for any 
substantial reduction of debt. So much for the magnitude 
of the problem. 

The characteristic fact about the Fabian solution drawn up 
by Mr. Webb is that, as is stated in the introduction, it is not 
a project of new or fancy taxes. 

We suggest that the only effective way of meeting the new burdens 

is not by increasing imports, but by making the nation as a whole more 
productive. The nation can no more pay the cost of the war merely 
by a manipulation of taxes than Mr. Micawber could discharge a debt 
by writing an 1.0.U. 
Accordingly a great part of this volume is devoted to pro- 
posals for increasing the national productivity by better 
organisation and the elimination of waste. It does not go 
into the question of the internal organisation of industry as 
a whole, for this is a matter which must be dealt with by 
each industry for itself—stimulated, we may hope, by the 
new methods and the new ideas which the war has forced 
many of even the most backward industrial concerns to 
adopt. But there are certain basic and common industries 
on which all others depend and in these great improvements 
are possible. 

In the first place there is the Post Office, whose services 
might be enormously extended and developed with benefit 
to the revenue and great advantage to the trading com- 
munity. Our present Postal Service, though efficient within 
certain limits, is one of the most backward and unenterprising 
in the world. The present restrictions, for instance, upon 
its banking business—an extremely profitable department— 
seem to be merely the height of official absurdity, until 
one realises that they are the direct result of the consciously 
capitalist legislation of the mid-Victorian age, when the 
rights of the private trader were almost universally regarded 
as paramount. The Postmaster-General is not allowed to 
expand his banking activities lest they should interfere 
with the profitable monopoly of the Joint Stock Banks. 
The fear was probably always unfounded, to-day it need 
hardly be taken into account. The Post Office Savings 
Bank, freed from its shackles and brought up to date, 
with a convenient cheque system, might, and ought to, 
offer banking facilities to millions of lower middle and 
working-class families who at present transact all their 
expenditure in cash. To discourage the use of cash is 
undoubtedly to encourage saving, and if it were the normal 
practice for all payments to employees—at any rate public 
employees—to be made by means of a credit in the Post 
Office Savings Bank, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would certainly soon find himself in possession of a very 
large amount of “ savings” which might otherwise never 
have been made. The same department, by adopting a 
rational remittance system and undertaking the debt- 
collecting duties already performed by the Post Offices 
of nearly all other European countries, might do a great 
deal to facilitate foreign trade. This is only one instance 
out of many of the directions in which the usefulness and 
productiveness of the Post Office might be extended with 
great advantage to the nation—the only obstacle being the 
short-sighted maxims of an obsolete individualism. 

But what the Post Office might do to stimulate industry 
and trade seems hardly important at all, compared with 
the far-reaching benefits to be derived from a reorganisation 
and unification of our railway system. For more than a 
generation this question has been the subject of constant 
public discussion, until there are now scarcely two opinions 
amongst informed people as to the overwhelming advantages 





of unified public control. Yet even to-day few people 
realise the positively disastrous inefficiency which is the 
inevitable outcome of a system of independent competing 
lines, however ably each company may manage its own 
business. Nor would mere combination meet the case ; 
for it is idle to pretend that the interests of the shareholders 
are or can ever be identical with those of the community of 
traders and travellers. Railway rates in Great Britain are 
extortionate and chaotic to-day because the advantages to 
be derived from their revision and co-ordination would 
accrue mainly to the public. The shareholders might 
benefit, too, but the prospect is not definite enough to over- 
come the natural conservatism of the management. Yet 
every student of British agricultural conditions knows that 
of all the obstacles to a great agricultural revival the confu- 
sion and inadequacy of our main system of internal goods 
transport is probably the greatest. And what is true of 
agriculture is true in varying degrees of other industries. 
Only perhaps when we possess a railway system as good, 
let us say, as Germany’s, shall we realise what a tremendous 
handicap we have been suffering all these years. 

Coal and Insurance are less familiar as fields for proposed 
national enterprise, but the case which the editor of How to 
Pay for the War makes out for Government control is, we 
believe, quite unanswerable on practical grounds. Coal is 
the foundation of our industry, and at the same time one of 
the prime necessities of the home. We spend on it some 
230 millions sterling a year,or about a tenth of the entire 
income of the nation. The increase between 1908 and 1913 
in the price charged to the public by those who control the 
supply amounted to no less than 50 millions a year, which is 
approximately equal to the whole produce of the Income 
Tax when it stood at 1s. 6d. in the pound. And we leave 
these enormous powers of taxation in private hands! When 
a cold snap occurs and the coal dealers raise the price by a 
shilling or so a ton—with no excuse at all except that they 
can get it—we tamely acquiesce. Mr. Webb shows that 
there is no reason why we should not be able to get good 
household coal at a fixed price of 20s. a ton all the year 
round. 

All these proposed extensions of national organisation and 
enterprise will produce, on Mr. Webb’s calculations, a not 
inconsiderable addition to the national revenue. But they 
are advocated less for their direct effects upon the Budget 
than for their indirect effects in stimulating the general 
productivity, and therefore the taxable capacity, of the 
nation. The necessity for heavy taxation will remain. And 
it is shown that even if the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
first to exhaust all the money-raising possibilities of high 
tariffs or other forms of indirect taxation, he would still have 
to fall back on the Income Tax as the main source of the 
revenue necessary to pay for the war. Hence it is of the 
utmost importance to get this unpopular instrument of 
taxation on to the soundest possible basis. The detailed 
improvements which Mr. Webb suggests we cannot discuss 
here, but it is certainly high time that Mr. McKenna realised 
that anomalies and inequities of incidence which were 
tolerated when the tax stood at 1s. in the pound will not be 
tolerated when it stands—as Mr. Webb anticipates it will 
have to stand for many years—at 10s. in the pound. The 
10s. rate will, of course, only be the standard rate, modified 
as at present by various abatements and additions ; the net 
result being a tax ranging from a few pence on the smallest 
incomes to about 6s. on an earned income of £2,000 a year 
and 16s. on an income of £100,000 a year. But even such a 
tax as this will not provide the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with adequate means to extinguish any considerable fraction 
of the war debt. Yet unless we are to remain in the 
dangerous position of having practically exhausted our 
borrowing capacity, we must pay back, it is suggested, at 
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least a third of the debt within the decade following the war. 
“A perfectly herculean repayment of debt is literally a part 
of National Defence.” This can only be done by a special 
tax similar to that by which Germany raised £50,000,000 
just before the war, i.e., a tax on the capital value of all 
property. Mr. Webb proposes a 10 per cent. tax spread over 
ten years or payable if desired in one lump sum with appro- 
priate discount. The pros and cons of this proposal in 
relation to its effect on industry and the investment of new 
capital at home and abroad will no doubt be the subject of 
a great deal of discussion in the future. Meanwhile one can 
only say of this, as of most of the other proposals put forward 
in How to Pay for the War: ‘“* What is the alternative ? ” 
There is an enormous financial problem to be solved, and so 
far no one has offered any concrete solution of it. The 
practical, and in many respects expert, suggestions of the 
Fabian Research Department provide at any rate a basis 
for the discussion which must soon begin, and which will 
be perhaps the storm-centre of British politics for many 
years to come. 


SCENERY 


T is a detestable habit to think of the world in terms of 

I scenery. It is to fill the world with show-places 
which are as remote from human interest as the 
show-girls in a dressmaker’s shop. It is also to fill the 
world with disappointments. How many tourists have 
expressed their disappointment on first seeing the Falls of 
Niagara! Who has been satisfied at his first sight of the 
huge loaf of Mont Blanc? Whose heart has not fallen as 
the road dipped with him on his first visit to the rocky nose 
of the Land’s End? Dr. Johnson put the case admirably 
against the scenic view of things when he said of the Giant’s 
Causeway that it was worth seeing but it was not worth 
going to see. Every man who has grown to love a place 
resents such a comment upon it as Dr. Johnson made on 
the Giant’s Causeway. But the remark is not necessarily 
a disparagement. A place worth seeing is really preferable 
to a place worth going to see. The latter is a mere object 
for passers-by to gape at—a resort of touts and guides. It 
is a hotel-keeper’s precinct and utterly alien from the 
world of quiet waters and green pastures which men and 
poets have loved for ten thousand years. There is nothing 
for the heart in the show-places. They are dead, like the 
specimens in a museum. We collect them in order to be 
able to talk about them. They mean scarcely more to us 
than a picture-postcard come to life. Indeed, the more 
simple-minded tourists are often agreeably surprised when 
a piece of Nature turns out to be as sparklingly unlike the 
world they know as a picture-postcard. They do not ‘quite 
expect Nature to live up to the picture-postcard level. The 
picture-postcard—at least the coloured picture-posteard— 
makes land and sea, rock and river, shine like a beautiful 
new oilcloth. Here we have a light as pretty as limelight, 
as sweet as sweets. Nature has become like a village girl 
wearing her Sunday dress. One might almost give her away 
as a birthday present. She is confectionery at its best, 
millinery at its best, something that must not be exposed 
to the wind and the rain. But it is not only the unimagi- 
native who are often disappointed with scenery. The 
imaginative, too, have their disappointments. They have 
built too much upon the reputation of famous places. 
They expect to find something as superior to all they have 
previously seen as a god is toa man. They expect to find 
a famous mountain piled up like a universe against the 
stars, a giant above a pigmy earth. They demand of a 
famous cliff that it shall tower with terrible walls over an 
infuriated sea that breaks rank after rank of its waters 





against them in ghostly foam. And of the ocean itself, 
what do they ask? Oscar Wilde was announcing a per- 
fectly prosaic and ordinary fact when he said that he was 
disappointed with the Atlantic Ocean. We have all been 
disappointed in the Atlantic Ocean. We somehow expect it 
to be more unlike the English Channel and the Irish Sea 
than it is. We think that even at a first glance a thousand 
miles of sea must look infinitely more wonderful than a 
hundred miles of sea; and it does not always do so. It 
does not always look even ten times more wonderful. We 
are apt to forget that size is not the same thing as infinity, 
and so we hunger foolishly after the biggest waterfall or 
the biggest lake or the biggest ocean or the biggest mountain. 
We might as well expect to fall in love most easily with the 
biggest woman. Fortunately, rapture is not proportioned 
to cubic capacity in this fashion. The butterfly is at least 
as deliriously beautiful as the elephant, and one is as likely 
to be near infinity in looking at a fan-shaped shell as in 
contemplating the new Methodist Hall in Westminster. 
We do not mean to belittle famous sights. Most of them 
deserved their fame before they got it. If any of them 
have ceased to deserve it, it is only because they got it. 
They have now become places which we are expected to 
find more beautiful than any other place as, pinched between 
a talkative American lady and a rural dean on a holiday, 
we pass them in a hell-for-leather motor-charabanc. We 
are not allowed to pause to look at them. We cannot 
see them without somebody jostling us or getting in the 
way. We might as well be looking into a shop window. 
There is no becoming intimate with a place unless we can 
have it sometimes to ourselves. Our friendships depend 
upon our enjoying this occasional solitude of two. And 
it is the same with our friendships with people as our friend- 
ships with places. That is why we hate to see any place 
we love becoming more frequent with visitors than it was 
when we first knew it. We are jealous of this throng of 
vulgarisers. They are intruders upon our private hearth. 
We say that the place is spoiled. How we hate to see the 
new railway-station rising red as an advertisement! How 
melancholy we feel as the dwelling-houses are turned into 
boarding-houses and the hotels increase! We refuse to 
recognise this new place that has grown up. We announce 
to all the world that it is now beauty defiled. We fear to 
go back to such a changeling. Perhaps we are more selfish 
in this than we understand. We are offended, not because 
the place has turned renegade to itself, but because it has 
turned renegade to us. Other children are probably growing 
up in it with the belief that it is even now the most beautiful 
place the world has ever seen. A child might find Bourne- 
mouth itself beautiful. And no doubt Bournemouth is so, 
It is only our evil passion against hotels and the crowd—it is 
only this that inflames us into a silly horror. The sun shines 
on Bournemouth from the crown of the sky, and the sun 
is good seeing. The sea marches up to Bournemouth with 
white banners on a windy day, leaving a wake blue as a 
mussel-shell to the tropics. There are stars at night and 
pine-trees from under which one can watch the immense 
travels of the searchlights on the Isle of Wight as they 
investigate the sea. One might easily admire the world 
there if one would permit oneself. One might 
admire it even, by the grace of God, at Southend. But 
one doesn’t. One determinedly doesn’t. One finds it as 
difficult to do so as one would to read Hamlet in an illustrated 
magazine in a crowded railway carriage. One might do 
this by an enormous effort of will, but few of us have the 
necessary power of abstracting ourselves from circumstances. 
In the theatre we can enjoy Hamlet—in spite of the crowd— 
because the circumstances of the stage force themselves 
upon us more urgently than the circumstances of the 
audience. But let us once become aware of the audience— 
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as a result of such a small matter as the recurrent hiccough 
of a law student in the pit—and immediately our ability 
to enjoy Hamlet is ended. The victory is now the audience’s. 
It has killed beauty and made it a laughing-stock. It is 
the same with the great scenes of the world. Our 
enthusiasm or indifference before them depends on whether 
we can see them without some petty distraction. Some- 
times a mountain or a cliff awes us by its sudden grandeur 
into forgetfulness of the crowd. One can hardly climb a 
mountain, indeed, be it only Snowdon, without a momentary 
exaltation. What matter the trippers with feathers in 
their hats who provide themselves with makebelieve 
alpenstocks at Llanberis and hire guides along the manifest 
road to the top? Five hundred thousand trippers could 
not hide Snowdon any more than could five hundred 
thousand sheep. And the world lies below it like a revelation, 
even though a man in a tam-o’-shanter be eating sandwiches 
out of a page of the Daily Sketch at one’s elbow. We have 
heard that the Lakes of Killarney, too, have sufficient of this 
genius of place to survive the impudence of hotel touts 
and the commercialisation of men, women, and children. 
The present writer has to confess among his sins that, 

though he was once in Killarney, he refused to visit the Lakes 

out of sheer obstinacy. To carry out one’s objection to show- 

places to such lengths may be well enough as an excess of 
one’s youth. But it is no more to be admired than standing 

on one’s head in the market-place. It is, when all is said, 

to prefer theory above the real world. 

Still, we love the world most for what it mirrors; and, 
if we allow this or that beautiful place to mirror for us 
only ridiculous tales of tourists, we may as well leave it 
alone. One poet found in a pond with four ducks on it 
a scene rich in significance for the imagination. There was 
no need for him to go to see the sun rise at midnight in 
Norway or to sail among the Greek islands. They would 
have mirrored less of beauty for him. But the plain man 
is not so happy as the poet in discovering the eternities in 
simple things. The world needs to become rhetorical before 
it can appeal to him. And in most of us there is more of 
the plain man than of the poet. Whether the plain man 
is the better for his occasional communications with Nature 
is doubted by some pessimists. They regard his incursions 
into Dartmoor as a vain pretence on a level with his indis- 
criminate race through an art gallery. And none of us can 
tell whether the average man gains a richer experience 
from a fortnight’s gadabout in the Rhone Valley or even 
from a visit to Notre Dame than he would have got by 
staying at home and supping every night on lobster 
mayonnaise. Each of us knows only the delight he gets 
from such things himself. And we have no right to claim 
that what are real pleasures to ourselves are merely an 
echo and a fable on the lips of nine-tenths of our fellows , 
We are convinced it was the simple people—and not the 
artists—who discovered Zeus in the sky and Apollo in the 
sunrise and Hermes driving the clouds before him like a 
flock of sheep. And the average man to-day, we are sure, 
if he would only allow himself to forget the money values 
that are still with so many people the measure of all things, 
would find himself as subject as his fathers were to the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades, and a pagan in face of the 
setting sun. After all, it is natural to be on good terms 
with one’s universe, and man—as he walks the earth, 
remembering that he is picking his way round the perilous 
crust of a rolling ball of fire, with the fire of fires gazing 
at him from the heavens out of its golden eye—may well 
be filled with wonder at the never-ending accidents of his 
brief journey. For him, as for the rest of us, hillsides shine 
at evening, sleek as big-bellied cows going slowly home to 
be milked. For him the wandering sea advances and 
subsides in a thousand shapes and colours. It twinkles 





with a thousand golden butterflies as the sun burns away 
the mists from the mountain-tops and draws up lingering 
wraiths of cloud from the waters among the islands. It 
rises green over the deep sand and the round stones, and 
brown as a net over the sea-wreck. It is opaline in the 
calm of sunset. It chatters in a fair of whiteness among 
the little black rocks that stand forth in companies under 
the cliff in the long sea-wind of winter. Immense clouds 
passing overhead cast their white shadows in it, like the 
sails of mighty ships on a blue and lustrous day. One 
would think that the very fishes would rejoice amid such 
a multitude of beauty. But one has breakfasted on a John 
Dory, and one must not be too severe on the fishes if 
they are a little cold-blooded in the sea. ... We, however, 
victims though we also are, dare not be thus indifferent 
to the green bay beneath us and the field of cloth of 
gold on our right hand where clover and coltsfoot and 
daisies and sorrel grow. Our destiny is at least a destiny 
with pomp and circumstance. Amid the phantasmagoria 
of a summer noon each of us may know himself for the 
nonce as the inhabitant of a dancing star. 


VICTOR HORSLEY 


UCH had rumour to say, when I was a medica 
M student in Edinburgh nearly twenty years 
ago, of a London surgeon who could do healing 
marvels within the cranium of a living man. It was 
said, for instance, that he had spent much labour upon 
the acquirement of ambidexterity for surgical purposes, 
and had reached such perfection in this respect that he 
could simultaneously write two letters, one with each 
hand, on wholly unrelated subjects. Not long after this 
date I witnessed the attempt to perform his wonderful 
operation for intractable neuralgia of the face. The 
fifth cranial nerve has three roots, being thus called the 
trigeminal, and trigeminal neuralgia, in elderly persons, 
may become an unspeakable curse, making life utterly 
unbearable, and yielding to no medication. Victor 
Horsley contrived means of reaching the Gasserian 
ganglion, which we may here call an underlying and 
isolated fragment of the brain, and removing it, a course 
which is followed by the end of the neuralgia, at least on 
that side. There can scarcely be a more delicate or 
difficult operation,. and the surgeon did not wholly 
succeed in the case I witnessed, though in fact it gave 
great and immediate relief to the octogenarian patient. 
But it was the surgeon's first attempt, and though he 
did his best to stop the capillary oozing with Horsley’s 
wax, and though he worked with the relevant portion of 
a skull beside the patient’s head for anatomical reference, 
he could not have that familiarity with this intricate 
region of the head which Horsley had acquired by his 
amazing devotion and energy in solving any problem 
that he had set himself. 

A decade and more before this period, Victor Horsley 
had made his reputation as a great experimenter. His 
own skill as a surgeon has died with him, but by his 
contributions to knowledge he, being dead, yet healeth. 
They were necessarily made by means of the experi- 
mental method which he so boldly and powerfully 
championed in later life, to the great advantage of its 
best advocates, as may here be acknowledged, for he was 
a convincing figure in the witness-box, with a skull and 
a cast of the cerebrum in his hands. His fellow-workers 
in those now distant days, thirty years ago, were Sir 
David Ferrier and Sir Edward Schafer, seniors who have 
survived him. These men played the major part in 
working out the facts of cerebral localisation, which 
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constitute all that there is of any science of phrenology. 
Intensely interesting and significant for science, these 
results are, of course, invaluable for practice. The 
cleverest and boldest surgeon cannot explore the whole 
brain at random for the cause of motor or sensory 
symptoms which demand relief. But when the motor 
and sensory areas of the brain have been mapped out, 
it needs only the precise observation of the symptoms, 
the exact demarcation of the sensory changes, the 
identification of the groups of muscles involved in the 
spasm or paralysis, for the surgeon to cut down upon a 
given area, where the bony ingrowth, or tumour, or 
abscess, or hemorrhage, must be. 

Here a note as to the psychological significance of 
cerebral localisation. The words motor and sensory 
have been. written and repeated. They indicate the 
limits of the facts. Upon the cerebral hemispheres, in 
that grey bark or cortex which is, excepting only the 
human germ-ceils, the most wonderful of material things, 
we find represented the various senses, and the move- 
ments of the body (not the muscles—there is no cerebral 
centre for the biceps, but there is one for flexion of the 
elbow). We find no more, if we include the distinct 
centres for the perception, as distinguished from the 
mere sensation, of the visual or auditory symbols of 
speech. There is no localisation of the attributes of the 
mind in this new phrenology—which is thus not a 
phrenology at all. At the very moment when the mech- 
anistic physiology seems to be justifying itself by 
cerebral localisation, everything breaks down before the 
fact that no attribute of the mind or self can be 
localised in the brain at all—the true functions of 
which have doubtless been more accurately perce-ved 
and defined by Bergson in recent years than by any 
of his predecessors. 

In a wholly different field of physiology, once dis- 
cussed in an article here, Victor Horsley made advances 
also epoch-making. By excising the thyroid gland 
of the neck in monkeys, under complete anesthesia and 
with strict antiseptic precautions, of course, he showed 
that the loss of this gland involves the production of a 
number of characteristic symptoms which have long 
been known as those of the disease called myxcedema. 
Finally it appears that to thyroid deficiency or athyrea 
must be attributed not only myxcedema when the 
deficiency first occurs in adult life, but cretinism, with 
all its extraordinary features of mind and body, when the 
deficiency prejudices the period of development ; and 
lesser degrees of deficiency account for a variety of lesser 
symptoms at various periods of life. To all this add the 
facts of exophthalmic goitre, where a contrary group 
of symptoms is associated with excessive or perverted 
action of the thyroid gland. 

Shortly after his demonstration of experimental 
myxcedema, Horsley suggested that thyroid tissue, from 
an animal freshly killed, should be transplanted under 
the skin of myxcedematous patients. Here, for the 
first time in the history of medicine, was hope for these 
unfortunate persons, but to-day we need not trouble 
with such delicate surgical procedures. Dr. George 
Murray has given us, in thyroid extract, a natural 
medicament which does not even need to be hypo- 
dermically injected, but can be bought anywhere for 
a few pence, in efficient and easily-swallowed tablets. 
The whole is a magnificent chapter in the great history 
of English medicine. 

The wider biological significance of these researches 
must not be missed. The magical effect of thyroid 
extract from a sheep upon a cretinous idiot points clearly 
enough to a physiological blood-relationship between the 
one mammal and the other. More striking still is, for 
instance, such a map of the motor centres of the brain 


of an anthropoid ape as that published by Horsley and 
Dr. Beevor in 1892. It is not merely, as Huxley pointed 
out, that the main anatomical features, convolutions and 
fissures, are identical in anthropoid and man. It is that 
the centre for, say, opening the eyes and turning them, 
and the head, in a given direction, is found in precisely 
the same area of the anthropoid and the anthropic 
brains. Inferences from the humbler type may be 
applied to the higher, and upon such inferences in- 
numerable beneficent surgical operations have been 
based. 

It is, perhaps, well to remind the reader of Victor 
Horsley’s certain claim to an honoured place in the 
history of science, for we have known him in later times 
in other aspects. Largely upon the work of Metchnikoff 
upon phagocytosis, though by no means on that alone, 
he based his opposition to the use of alcohol. Whether, 
as is assumed, the fanatics are the critics of this 
substance, or, as may be, its defenders, the reader may 
better judge if he reads especially the new chapters, with 
reference to the war, of Horsley’s only book.* The 
‘* Club-window Gossip” of a northern paper says that he 
died “as a willing victim to his own fanaticism about 
total abstinence,’ because he declined to take alcohol 
for the effects of the heat. Alcohol may very well pass 
as a remedy for cerebral congestion—of all things !— 
in ‘‘ Club-window Gossip,”’ but scarcely in rational and 
responsible circles. Yet Horsley, you will observe, and 
not such superlatively ignorant critics, was the fanatic ! 
The story is that he suffered greatly from the heat in 
Egypt, and consulted a physician, who advised alcohol, 
which he refused. In fact he was very well in Egypt, 
and his energy and activity in the hottest hours of the 
day simply astonished everyone. The story is an 
invention. 

I have left myself too little space to refer to this great 
man’s personal aspects. What a worker he was only 
his intimates could know. I shall never forget an 
arduous Christmas afternoon, with no time even to enjoy 
a cup of tea, in which he enlisted me in his drawing- 
room a few years ago, when parental alcoholism had been 
credited with beneficent action upon offspring, and I 
shall ever treasure his last letter to me, from Alexandria, 
describing some of the abominations which he had lately 
left in Gallipoli. From the medical and surgical point 
of view, things in Mesopotamia were ten times worse, 
as he said in a letter which reached London after his 
death. It is intolerable that he should now be laughed 
at by “ the trembling throng, whose sails were never to 
the tempest given.” 

Even exceptional men have their causes in the 
natural world, and Victor Horsley’s character, which 
was so evidently his destiny, to the very end, can be 
traced to a rare conjunction of genetic and environ- 
mental factors. Energy and personal independence 
were in his blood. His nervous dexterity and the 
artistry of his work as surgeon and experimenter must 
partly be traced to his father, a Royal Academician. A 
definitely surgical tendency may be referred to another 
ancestor, Seymour Haden. His early manhood wit- 
nessed and was influenced by a period of rapid develop- 
ment in physiological science and afforded his eager 
mind opportunities of which he availed himself to the 
fullest degree. Having thus earned the right to speak, 
he found or made time in later life—despite his continual 
secret kindnesses to poor patients—for the championing 
of unprosperous or unpopular causes, and for the 
exhibition of unprofessional courage as rare as his 
professional skill. His domestic happiness and serenity, 


* Alcohol and the Human Body. Horsley and Sturge. Macmillan 
New Edition Revised, 1915. 1s. 
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his love of animals and children, were complementary to 
his public aspect as “ever a fighter,” a scourger of 
wrongs, a dragon-slayer, at one hour championing, at 
another castigating, his own profession, ever with a 
single eye to the right as he saw it. That such a man, 
in his sixtieth year, should give his life for dying and 
neglected trustees of Freedom in Mesopotamia, is cause 
neither for wonder nor for tears. The political career 
which he desired would assuredly have disappointed 
him; not long could he have breathed an atmosphere 
in which knowledge and sincerity are vanities, and the 
greatest surgeon of our time made a better and fitter 
end in keeping his Hippocratic Oath on the banks of 
the Tigris,—a Surgeon Militant, of whom it shall be, not 
only in Mesopotamia, that 


the Victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find his body by the wall. 


LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE RUSSO-JAPANESE AGREEMENT 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTesMAn. 

Srr,—In your footnote to Mr. Greenwood’s letter you admit 
that the danger of the partition or spoliation of China by Russia 
and Japan is not imaginary. If this is so, are the prospects of a 
lasting peace at the end of the war brightened by this new 
Agreement ? Tre New Statesman is one of the very foremost 
journals advocating the settlement—by a supernational 
authority—of issues likely to lead nations to war, and has shown 
quite clearly in its brilliant supplements on the “ Prevention of 
War” how this supernational authority can be set up. In 
the issue of June 3rd, commenting on President Wilson’s peace 
speech, you say :— 

** The efficacy of an Association of States, particularly in 
its first years, will depend pre-eminently upon the goodwill 
of the constituent States, and upon each being deeply 
permeated by the fundamental ideals or principles which 
the Association is to embody.” 

You choose, and rightly too, Britain and America as the nucleus 
of this Association of States, because they share a common 
ideal. This is admirable ; but in face of this new Agreement, 
and also when one considers that Japan is not very kindly disposed 
towards America, is it probable that Japan, and with her Russia, 
will be drawn into this Association of States? I think not ; 
and if two such powerful nations as Russia and Japan are outside 
its pale, I cannot honestly pretend to believe that a peaceful 
settlement of war-producing issues is likely. Britain will be 
on terms of goodwill with both America and Japan, and cannot 
afford to ignore either. Is it not possible—and it is certainly 
worth while if we have the stability of the world after the war 
at heart—for her to find a via media between them ?—I am, 
yours, etc., 
D. T. SAMUEL. 
July 24th. 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE 
EDUCATED AFRICAN 
To the Editor of Tux New STaresMaAn. 

Sir,—I have read with considerable interest Sir H. H. 
Johnston’s reply to that part of my letter which you were kind 
enough to print in your issue of July 15th, and I shall now deal 
with the various points raised by him. 

I am not, as Sir H. H. Johnston surmises, a person who has 
visited portions of East and South-East Africa, but a native 
of South Africa (I was born in Harrismith, O.F.S.), and with 
the exception of this, my second visit to England (I arrived 
here in January, 1916), have never been out of Africa. From 
my childhood onwards I have been in daily contact with the 
native, and I have had the opportunity of seeing him from 
many points of view. I have worked with him on the Rand 
mines, on a cattle ranch, on farms, and in towns. It is for the 


Rand mines that natives are recruited from all parts of Africa— 
from the Congo, East Africa, Swaziland, etc.—and it is there 
that one meets with all types and all classes of natives. I have 
further had the pleasure of consulting several authorities on the 
question of the native, and have also had access to a good deal 
of literature on the subject. Granted that Sir H. H. Johnston's 
experience in Africa has been very much greater, much more 
universal than my own ; granted also that he has great erudition 
and penetrating insight, is it only he who can travel about 
the world with eyes and ears so fully receptive of evidence ? 
Is it only he whose sense organs are so wonderfully developed 
as to give him greater advantage over anyone in the powers of 
observation and inference ? 

For twenty-three years of my life I have been thrown into 
daily contact with the native, and in observing him I have 
followed the paths of observation and inference. For some few 
years now science has formed part of my creed, and, convinced 
as I am that science underlies all things, I feel that the solution 
of the native problem lies in that newer branch of science— 
psychology. I see no reason—in spite of the fact that Sir H. H. 
Johnston classes my opinions on the scope of mission-teaching 
as “* mere rubbish *—to withdraw anything or to alter anything 
that I have said, and I repeat that the teaching of ethical doctrines 
to the native, fresh from the * kraal,”’ is undoubtedly pernicious. 
The mind of the native is not in a condition to absorb these 
doctrines with any benefit. It is to the ** motor” faculties that 
attention should first be paid, then to the mental faculties, 
and, only lastly, when the native mind has been thoroughly 
prepared, can ethical doctrines be imparted. 

I have had numerous opportunities of perusing the literature 
issued by the various African missions, and some of it is rubbish. 
The teaching at the mission stations is not so good, so useful, 
and so practical as Sir H. H. Johnston would have us believe. 
Rather the missionary—as Sir H. H. Johnston tells us—spends 
his time in developing friction between the white man and 
the native—when the two should work harmoniously together— 
which may lead to serious trouble in the future. 

Sir H. H. Johnston challenges me to supply you with the 
names of the mission stations which I describe as ** exceedingly 
rich.” I have examined financial reports on mission stations— 
obtained in Natal in the course of business—which show that 
a large majority have fairly large bank balances on the credit 
side. I will not go into details, but will give only one illustration 
—the mission station at Lovedale, Cape Province. 

I am further challenged to give the names of the native Christian 
villages that are dirtier or less sanitary than those of the 
Muhammedan negroes, and am also told that “* it is an exploded 
myth by now, that mission-station natives are lazier or more 
untruthful than Muhammedan negroes.” I have not travelled 
through Uganda—I have been only as far as the Portuguese 
border—but I have no reason whatever to doubt the statements 
of friends of mine, who have lived there for years, as to the 
state of Muhammedan or Christian villages. I have employed 
both mission-educated and Muhammedan natives, and my 
own experience bears out what I have already said about them. 
The statement that this is a myth is absolutely inconsistent 
with fact. I, only eight months ago, received an invitation 
from a zealous and sincere Catholic to travel up to East Africa 
and see what results Muhammedanism is producing on the 
native—a man who had been resident there for some twenty 
years—upon my expressing doubts as to the accuracy of his 
statement. 

It appears to me that the training of the native will have to 
be undertaken by special officials, on purely non-religious lines, 
after a thorough psychological investigation of the native mind 
has been carried out by a group of scientists.—I am, 
Sir, yours, etc., 


July 28rd. Davip LAWENSKI. 


ROGER CASEMENT 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Srtr,—I was very much touched by seeing Professor Hamon'‘s 
letter pleading against the further mistake which will be made 
by the English Government if the barbarous sentence of hanging 
is carried into effect upon Roger Casement. Frenchmen 
might well resent any appeal from Ireland to Germany just 
now when part of their beloved country is in the hands of German 
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invaders; they might, indeed, be excused if, in this moment 
of stress, they forgot the countless brave exiled Irishmen who 
fought for France all through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and Professor Hamon has done well to base his plea for 
reprieve upon the fact that this war is supposed to be for the 
freeing of small nationalities, and that anything tending to 
diminish the moral forces of England and her Allies ‘“* harms 
not only each one of the Allies but the whole of humanity, since 
the Allies are the defenders of human freedom and the autonomy 
of the nations.” I am sure if a plébiscite were possible, not one 
of the Allied nations would deny that Ireland has as much right 
to her independence as Belgium, and that the expediency which 
hung up the Home Rule Act until after the war is as indefensible 
as the expediency which violated Belgian neutrality. 

Had England trusted Ireland then and fulfilled the political 
aspirations of a century, we may be quite sure there would 
have been no rebellion, and Roger Casement would to-day 
have been a free man—eager to render constitutional service to 
the land of his birth. I hope, indeed, that a reprieve may be 
granted.—Yours, etc., N. F. Dryuurst. 


VOLUNTARY CANTEEN WORKERS 
To the Editor of THe New SraTEsMAn. 


S1r,—Is it not quite unsound and undesirable that a large 
amount of voluntary work should be given to running canteens 
for munition workers in private firms? Even with deduction 
of war profits tax all these firms are making very large profits 
which the canteens—in contributing to the wellbeing and efficiency 
of the munition workers—help to increase. 

In the first press the voluntary-work canteens were probably 
needed, but there can be no reason why the employers should 
not now pay costs of their own canteens, and it seems to me a 
scandal that voluntary work should be diverted to this use 
and that the employers should accept the work or the money 
necessary for maintenance of canteens. The canteens, with 
expense of running them, are obviously the duty of the 
employers themselves, more especially as—by maintaining the 
efficiency of the workers—they are increasing their own profits. 
In Government firms it is another matter, as in these voluntary 
work saves expense to the nation.—Yours, etc., 

An Ex-VoLUNTARY CANTEEN WORKER. 


THE CASE AGAINST WEBB 
T'o the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I am, as may very well be imagined, entirely satisfied 
with the result of this discussion. I wanted to find out a certain 
thing for certain ; and I have found it out. It is, of course, the 
fact that Mr. Webb and the Webbites do not now stand for 
Collectivism at all, but for the reform and renewal of Capitalism. 
Mr. Shaw’s last heartily exhilarating digression depends entirely 
on the notion that I merely asked him to prove a universal 
negative, and say why Webbism should not be servile. As he 
said about me, I always admire him as a fantastic artist ; but 
unfortunately for the joke, I did not merely ask him to prove the 
negative, but the positive. He himself quotes me as asking for 
evidence that Mr. Webb “ is constructing with the Anti-Servile 
object.” In other words, I ventured to ask a professed Socialist 
whether he even pretended to be doing anything for Socialism. 
Mr. Shaw passes over this question entirely ; and his silence is 
very eloquent. For my purpose, in fact, his silence is the last 
word. I am satisfied for an exceedingly simple reason; that I 
know very well that if so fine and forcible a debater as Mr. Shaw 
had been able to answer that simple question, he would not have 
filled nearly two columns with amusing fairy-tales about every- 
thing that neither he nor anybody else believes. He would simply 
have said, ** In such and such a case Mr. Webb wants to take such 
and such capital and capitalist power from such and such capi- 
talists”” ; and I should have been answered. He does not give 
me such a case, because there is no such case. Of course I really 
knew it before ; and the number of those who know it already is 
increasing every day. But I am sincerely grateful to you for 
your courtesy in allowing me to bring the fact before your readers. 
—Yours, etc., G. K. CHEesTerTON. 


[As Mr. Chesterton addresses himself in conclusion to ourselves 
we may perhaps be permitted to say that if he has convinced any 





of our “ capitalist ” readers of the “ fact ’’ which he refers to in his 
final sentence we most sincerely reciprocate his grateful feelings.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


MAURICE BARRES IN ENGLAND 
Monte BARRES has just spent several weeks 


in Italy surveying the Italian Front from an 

aeroplane and talking with D’Annunzio in the 
little Venetian palace where the poet is convalescing in an 
atmosphere of music and flowers; and now Barrés is in 
England, and various English newspapers are hailing him as 
the most eminent and representative writer of present-day 
France. There we have the whole paradox of his intellectual 
career; the most precious and lofty of writers, the most 
remote from the crowd, has become the mouthpiece of his 
people. Or, rather, one of the mouthpieces, for in modern 
France there is no Victor Hugo or Gambetta, but rather a 
general mistrust of eloquence and of great orators. But, 
however that may be, Barrés, who has taken up the pen 
which dropped from the hand of the Count de Mun; Barrés, 
who writes daily in the Echo de Paris commenting on events, 
recounting deeds of heroism, bracing the national courage, 
has now reached the goal he dreamed of : he is more than a 
Nationalist writer, he is a national writer in so far as any 
French writer can be that during the present war, Jaurés 
being no longer with us. 

And this same Barrés, twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
dwelt in a very secluded region of refined egotism, of disdain- 
ful individualism. He was the arch-aristocrat of literature— 
something of a snob even—who shuddered at every kind of 
vulgarity and cultivated apart from the multitude his 
precious sensibility. ‘The most individual “ moi ”’ was then 
for him the only reality ; and, concentrated on that delicate 
self, he cultivated it with the care of an enthusiastic gar- 
dener, refining and complicating it by studies of the masters 
of the intellect, Spinoza, Goethe, Renan, Taine, and by the 
observation of instinct as exhibited in the personage of 
Petite-Secousse. His sensibility having been thus developed, 
he exalted it in the finest dream-places that the world 
contains. A kind of romanticism made him prefer 
cities and landscapes which death had stamped with its 
imprint: ‘Toledo embalmed in its proud past, Aigues- 
Mortes and its old St. Louis walls above the pools, Ravenna 
and her lagoons, Venice with her feverish waters and her 
palaces that time slowly destroys and the waters erode, 
a beautiful rose of late autumn with half its fading petals 
already in the Adriatic. It was on these dead waters, 
that his genius gave forth the clearest sound. He wrote those 
first books of La Culture du Moi in a language made to 
disconcert the bourgeois and the barbarian, a language of 
little polished complicated phrases, all intellect and nerves, 
of images chosen with fastidious taste and expressed with 
classic grace. And the lyrism which succeeded this analysis, 
added a strange music to that reasoning intellectuality. The 
younger generation used then to declaim prose passages of 
an ardent and singular beauty on the death of Venice in 
Amori et Dolori Sacrum. 

But so precious, subtle, and deliberate an art is always 
in danger of rapid exhaustion ; and the individual “ moi,” 
even when directed according to wise rules and fed upon 
the thought and the irony of the masters, must soon reach 
its limitations. By feeding upon itself, it grows weary. 
It was no doubt the secret consciousness of this which warned 
Barrés and wrenched him away from the nothingness into 
which he was falling to thrust him back into the society of 
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living men, towards action and the search for a faith, for 
some stable point outside himself. His first attempts at 
action have about them something of the ungainly violence 
of the intellectual who wishes to act and deliberates about 
his action: he steps out of his precious ideologies to fling 
himself into the Boulangist agitation, that fiery and miser- 
able adventure in which political calculations make use of 
the vulgarest waves of popular feeling. At first Barrés 
saw in political action a new means of developing his 
“ moi,” but, always rationalising his sensibility and devoted 
to logic, he discovered underneath this “ moi” and its 
superficial affinities, the slow deposit of tradition, modes 
of thinking, feeling and reacting bequeathed to him by his 
ancestors. His “moi” could only truly develop in sub- 
mitting the discipline passed on by his dead, in taking its 
place in the great chain, in treading in the footsteps of 
those who had gone before. Thenceforth Barrés was 
destined to become theorist of tradition; the great artist 
would now unfold his lyrical variations on the theme of 
“ his country and his dead.” His country, in the first place, 
would naturally be his own province which had secretly 
shaped him, Lorraine, the frontier province, the ‘* march ” 
of civilisation, the soil ceaselessly beaten by the waves of 
tribal invasion, always the first to feel the weight of its 
armies. For a Lorrainer to cease communion with that 
land and its historic mission would be to empty himself of 
substance, which was precisely the effect of the Republic’s 
intellectual teaching. The novel Les Deracinés told the 
story of a group of young Lorrainers, detached from their 
native soil and traditions by the false intellectual culture 
and Kantian morals of the University, thrown upon the 
streets of Paris—the only place which offered a field for their 
energies—there to be a prey to every disorder and delusion, 
demoralised and degraded by the great struggle and, for 
the most part, going under. 

Les Deracinés became at once the propagandist-novel 
of the regionalists and a weapon in the hands of the 
enemies of the Universitv. The novels of that period 
are grouped under the title of “‘ Novels of National Energy,” 
just as his earlier books are ranked in the series of the “ Cult 
of the Self.’ Whilst lyrically exalting tradition, and the 
historical réle of vanguards of civilisation assigned to the 
Eastern provinces, his books also propounded certain 
precise political theses. In Au Service de I Allemagne 
Barrés advises the Alsatians to remain in Alsace, to stay 
on the soil from which they drew their strength, and there 
to resist by their very presence, their separateness of soul, 
the work of Germanisation. He relates the simple and 
moving history of a young Alsatian in the German barracks, 
his spiritual crisis and his triumph. Colette Beaudoche, in a 
still simpler story, exhibits the two civilisations in contact 
by leading a young Pomeranian professor, full of pride in 
his Germanism, into the house of the Beaudoche ladies at 
Metz. The young German is conquered by the grace, 
simplicity, and French taste of Colette, who, on her side, 
is not insensible to the honest solidity of the German. 
Should she marry him? That is the whole substance of 
the novel. Just as she is about to yield, a voice within 
her bids her to resist; it is the voice of her dead and her 
race, and it is also the fear of what the women of Metz 
will say. With Roman firmness the little Lorraine girl 
obeys the imperious command of her people’s dead. 

It is by these regionalist and nationalist novels, rather than 
by his direct political action, that Barrés has taken his 
place in contemporary movements and controversies. He 
has been Nationalist Deputy for the first arrondissement of 
Paris since 1896, but he has nothing of the party leader in 
him and neither the genius nor the voice of the orator. He 
looks at things, as it were, from outside the Parliament of 
which he is a member. Sometimes he describes political 


personalities, agitations and crises in terrible books like 
Leurs Figures and Dans le Cloaque. Sometimes he inter- 
venes in debates on general questions ; one remembers in 
recent years his speeches on primary education and his 
generous campaign to save the village churches from decay 
and destruction. Lamartine said that he would take his 
seat upon the ceiling, but on the ceiling of the Left ; Barrés 
also sits on the ceiling, on the ceiling of the Right. He is 
always detached; he has never allowéd himself to be 
enrolled amongst the converts of neo-royalism, and Maurras 
is in the habit of saying, “‘ Barrés, c’est mon scandale !” 
He presides at the ceremonies of the Joan of Arc cult and 
the meetings of the League of Patriots, whose president he 
has been since the death of Dérouléde ; but his sympathies 
and his comprehension are always wider than his theories. 
He tells in La Colline Inspirée of the struggle between the 
Church and a rebellious priest, and he approves the victory 
of Rome, but his sympathy at first, perhaps, goes out to the 
free religious spirit in revolt. He defends the Church, but 
from outside and without accepting its faith, simply because 
she is a high spiritual influence, one of those fires that 
men light in the night to keep the beasts at a distance ; and 
when in the country he is as enchanted by obscure survivals 
of paganism as by Catholic beliefs. Barrés, in all the heat 
of combat, remains an aristocrat of thought and a great 
artist. He never gives the impression of the complete 
identification of a man and his creed that one gets from 
simpler individualities, from a Dérouléde, for instance. 

The war has finished Barrés’ curve, and has thrown a 
strong light upon all that is most noble in his genius: that 
constant concern to keep pure the national conscience and 
energy, that hatred for the barbarian who destroys the 
shrine, defiles the spring, and fells the forest. Even his 
worship of the soil and its dead, which it used to be possible 
to find narrow and false—how can one criticise it during this 
new struggle which resumes the old one, and whilst each 
morsel of French soil is being purchased by so much heroism, 
grief and blood? Even Barrés’ enemies are asking them- 
selyes whether their own conception of the Motherland was 
really, as they had thought it, more “ idealistic "» and more 
humane. They recognise Barrés’ right to speak, not, 
certainly, as the voice of France but as one of the voices 
of France who, amid the common combat, has retained 
her diverse soul. 

But is there really a paradox in the career of Barrés ; is 
there really so great a gulf between the egoist Barrés of the 
post-1870 years and Barrés the national writer of the present 
war? Did not the young man who defends the refinements 
of his sensibility “,under the eyes of the Barbarians ” and 
against the dull utilitarian wisdom of the engineer Charles 
Martin, prepare the way for this other Barrés who defends 
the delicacies of the French soul under the eyes and the 
guns of the barbarians to-day? And is not the expla- 
nation of the Barrés of yesterday and the Barrés of to-day 
to be found in that “too sensitive and too reasoning ” 
child, that little Lorrainer with the pointed chin and the 
dreamy eye who, forty years ago, on the staircase of the 
old house at Charmes-sur-Moselle, listened to the heavy 
tramp of the Prussian soldier, the invader ? 

PrerRE CHAVANNES. 


WRESTLERS 
GS be ps he would see her at the rooms she 


had taken, and know for certain whether 
reconciliation were possible. But if it were not, 
then he would go abroad. Paris, Marseilles, then the 
Mediterranean, he thought, and a thrill of pleasure went 
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through him. In twenty-four hours he could be standing 
on the quay at Marseilles, caught up in its motley crowds. 
But this only held him for a minute. He was very tired. 
His eyes could hardly keep open. He began to fear that 
a nervous breakdown was imminent. He said to himself: 
“It’s probably affected me more than I care to admit.” 
Very tired, he went to bed. 

Still tired, and with dark circles under his eyes, he awoke 
the next morning. Before him he knew there was this 
appointment for five in the afternoon. All the morning it was 
weighing on him, distracting him. Each second prolonged 
itself into an eternity. Breakfast, which he purposely drew 
out as long as he could, came to an end a little after ten. 
What to do till five? he could not think. Finally the 
moments dragged themselves into afternoon and lunch. 
But for some reason he could eat nothing. Irresistible 
forces were impelling him into the street. Blankly, and 
it seemed to him without thinking, he put on his hat, his 
coat, and a moment later was in the street. For a while 
he stared about him, then made for the West End. At 
three o'clock he found himself at St. Martin’s Church— 
with still two hours to spare. He went into the Coliseum. 

Peace came to him as he went through the carpeted 
corridors. On the stage a florid beauty was finishing 
the latest song. Applause greeted her. Now the lights 
were put out and the orchestra began to play a lively march. 
The whole place waited tensely for the new turn. Then the 
curtain was raised on two wrestlers. One was fat and one 
was thin, and together their antics and their attempts 
to overcome each other were ludicrous to see. He had 
never laughed so much in all his life. Now and then he 
stopped himself with a shock and a suspicion that it was 
hysterical, this laughter, and yet how true to life they were! 

And he and she, that other—were they not two wrestlers, 
and had they not always been seeking each other’s weak- 
nesses to take advantage of them? For the rest of the 
performance his mind was taken up with this new idea. 
He could not forget it. How like they were to lovers! One 
was fat and one was thin, and always they were searching 
for each other’s weaknesses. How his friends must have 
laughed as the audience was now laughing! This was bitter, 
and at five minutes to five he left the hall, his thoughts 
sombre and brooding. ‘She betrayed me,” he said to 
himself; and again, “‘She betrayed me.” 

The minute or two he spent on the doorstep waiting 
for the door to open was an additional humiliation in 
his eyes. Soon, however, it was opened. As he saw her 
standing there just inside the door he was inclined to kiss 
her ; for at sight of her his rancour seemed to have dropped 
from him without a slough, but she held her hand out 
to him, and they shook hands instead. 

He followed her into the room. Two scttees in cold and 
dismal chintz, a Turkey carpet in grey and blue, a bright 
fire in one corner—all struck him to the heart with an 
appalling desolation. 

She asked him would he take tea, and he said “‘ Yes ”’ ; 
then she spoke to him about mutual friends, about his 
people ; while he saw nothing, and looking straight before 
him, felt nothing but the intense discomfort of having 
to talk in that abominable, that cold and cheerless room. 

She was pouring out the tea to him, and her hand was 
steady as in days gone by—and this, too, struck him as 
harsh and unnecessarily prosaic. But, of course, it was 
necessary for her to show that their quarrel had not 
particularly affected her. He put out his hand for the 
cup, but his hand shook, and the tea went slopping into 
the saucer. Vaguely discomfited, he put it on the floor 
by him. How sick he felt! 

But yes, of course she was talking, and he collected himself 


to listen to her. Had he heard that poor John was just 
dead’? His own eyes filled with tears as he thought of himself 
in identical plight. He too might easily be dead. 

He felt so wretched ; she surely must have noticed it. 
Perhaps she was pitying him. Anger took possession of 
him. She to pity him when all the time he knew that he 
was the stronger, but because he had been ill was placed 
in an equivocal position—she who out of her weakness 
always craved sympathy and tolerance. Sympathy! ... 
and suddenly he smiled to himself secretly, and as though 
wishing to remain unobserved, as he thought of the two 
wrestlers. One was fat and one was thin, and their antics 
were ludicrous, and they were always secking each other's 
weaknesses. His face clouded again. 

“ If she were to come to me now I could forgive her,” 
he said to himself. “‘ But no, she might come because she is 
sorry I am wretched. She does not know it is sleepless- 
ness. But I will not forgive her if it is pity she wants.” 
His choler carried him away ; he felt his face was beginning 
to look pinched and ghastly with passion. “I will kill 
her if she is pitying me”; and, to his astonishment, the 
words resounded as though he had spoken them. He 
looked at her and she was weeping. He was angry, and 
began muttering to himself: ‘It’s just like water. It’s 
just like water.” A gust of anger swept over him. “ She 
is sorry for me, and she thinks that is sufficient to start 
all this sort of thing over again,”’ he said. But he was not 
in a condition to concentrate for long ; his thoughts reverted 
to himself, and again the woman became abstract and 
remote. She asked him about his plans in a mild, incurious 
way, and that struck him as the height of bad manners. 
““ He did not know,” he said. “‘ He thought perhaps that 
he was going away for a while.”’ 

“You look tired,” she said to him suddenly. “ My God! 
how tired you look.” Again a gust of anger swept him, 
She was pitying him, and he had come there intending 
to be strong—to resume relations only on his own terms 
and rather as matter of complaisance on his part. And 
now, because he was unwell, she had him at a disadvantage 
and was sympathising with him against his own will. 

He felt himself going white—a peculiar kind of giddiness 
creeping upon him. It was with difficulty that he could 
sit straight in his chair. An easy-chair opposite him appeared 
seductive and as though inviting him to rest in it and to 
hide his face in its icy chintz, to release the impossible 
strain of holding his body upright. After an incredible 
time, as it seemed to him, he crossed over to this chair. 

It made things worse. He could only see her now by 
turning his head, and this put too much strain on his eyes. 
The strain on his eyes began to affect his brain with a sort 
of auto-hypnosis. He began to feel that nothing in the 
world would be able to keep his eyes open a moment longer. 
How he wanted to sleep! The secret smile came again 
to his lips. The woman mustn’t matter—stranger or not. 
He would sleep, and after he would perhaps feel better. 
And again he smiled at the thought of the wrestlers—for 
one was fat and one was thin, and they looked for each 
other’s weaknesses in the most ludicrous of manners. He 
turned his head sleepily to look at her, and she was staring 
into the fire. 

His thoughts became confused. He was in a ship tossed 
into impossible abysms one moment and the next swept 
sky-high on the crest of huge waves. But he knew that in 
a moment it would all be peaceful again and that then he 
would at last be able to sleep. 

He stirred a little, like a sleeping child, rebellious yet 
acquiescent, and would not wake, for warm arms were 
round his neck and tears on his face. 

J. R. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N bed, with a high temperature, and all the repellent 
I attributes of forehead, eyes, mouth, and back which 
are described in patent medicine advertisements, 
I have not lived, during the week, a strenuous in- 
tellectual life. At rare intervals, and for two or three 
minutes at a time, my leaden eyelids have lifted and I have 
taken in a few lines of Buried Alive and A Rebours, which, 
for some, or no, reason, found themselves side by side on 
my table. Being utterly incapable of thought, I was just 
wondering from which of these two books I should quote a 
few passages which, with some perfunctory praise or con- 
demnation, would fill this yawning page, when one came 
into my bedroom and told me that the Times had an obituary 
notice of James Whitcomb Riley. The old man, it seems, 
had joined the great majority a few days before myself; 
and I had my selections from Riley brought up, as also a 
volume of the Encyclopedia, to refresh my memory. For 
the only line of Riley’s that I could recall in my condition 
was one which I once quoted here: “* The beetle booms 
adown the glooms and bumps along the dusk,” and which 
could scarcely be considered representative. 


* * * 


Riley, like Joaquin Miller and other American bards of 
the type, probably had many amiable qualities. I should 
think he would have made a very kind, though a too 
voluble, grandfather. But he was a very bad writer. 
And his badness was “ of various kinds.” In the volume 
I open the first poem is called A Life Lesson. It begins :— 

There! little girl, dop’t cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know ; 
And your tea-set blue, 
And your play-house, too, 
Are things of the long ago ; 
But childish troubles will soon pass by— 
There ! little girl, don’t cry! 
In the next verse it is her slate that is broken; in the 
last (need I say it ?), her heart. Perhaps what the Encyclo- 
pedia writer calls his “ naive humour and tenderness ” may 
be held to be illustrated here. But naiveté may be carried 
too far. A few pages later on there is a lyric called A Song, 
which, though it might elicit storms of applause in a West- 
end music-hall, could hardly be held, by even the most 
tolerant of critics, to justify a claim to immortal bays. 
The text is :— 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear ; 
There is ever a something sings alway. 


And the chorus is certainly as good a model for that kind 
of journalist who is, like myself, paid by space as anything 
I've ever seen :— 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
Be the skies above or dark or fair, 
There is ever a song that our hearts may hear. 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
There is ever a song somewhere ! 


* * * 


On the whole I think I prefer Riley’s dialect poems, even 
though they do occasionally present an English reader with 
such problems as the word “ lightning-bug,”” which I very 
timidly hazard may be Hoosier for glow-worm, though with- 
out confidence enough to bet on it. The more conventional 
poems are free from this kind of difficulty, though I am 
rather puzzled by a being with :— 

a plume of red, 
That spurted about in the breeze and bled 
In the bloom of the every lad. 


As a rule the difficulty with these poems does not lie in par- 
ticular words. Where it does lie may be indicated if I 
quote the last stanza of an endeavour to expand and pre- 
sumably to improve the nursery rhyme of Curly Locks : 


And feast upon strawberries, sugar and cream 
From a service of silver, with jewels agleam. 

At thy feet will I bide, at thy beck will I rise, 
And twinkle my soul in the light of thine eyes ! 


Well, really! Goodness only knows what sort of picture 
the poet meant to “conjure up” by that last line. Is 
**twinkle ” here a verb transitive or intransitive ? 
as * x 
Take this again: the first two stanzas of The Funny 


Little Fellow :— 


‘Twas a Funny little Fellow 
Of the very purest type, 

For he had a heart as mellow 
As an apple over-ripe ; 

And the brightest little twinkle 
When a funny thing occurred, 

And the lightest little tinkle 
Of a laugh you ever heard ! 


His smile was like the glitter 
Of the sun in tropic lands, 
And his talk a sweeter twitter 
Than the swallow understands ; 
Hear him sing—and tell a story— 
Snap a joke—ignite a pun, 
"Twas a capture—rapture—glory, 
And explosion—all in one ! 


I cannot enter into details, or it might be possible to inquire 
whether it is really complimentary to a person to compare 
his smile to a tropical sun, or his heart to an over-ripe apple. 
Whether the poet intended the additional dubious compli- 
ment of comparing his friend’s singing to an explosion can 
only be decided by an authoritative elucidation of his 
rather hectic punctuation. But the stanzas illustrate very 
well what was really wrong with Riley; it was not that 
he was too naive, but that he wasn’t naive enough. He was 
sophisticated without being intelligent. He was always 
self-conscious, whether he was attempting to write as he 
conceived that other poets had written, or whether he was 
setting out to interpret the feelings of the strong and simple 
folk of the prairie. 
* * 

I find that the Encyclopedia appears to regard as one of 
Riley’s principal feats an imitation of Poe that he published 
in the Anderson Democrat. It had the initials “* E. A. P.” 
under it ; it was alleged by the editor to have been found “ on 
the fly-leaf of an old Latin-English dictionary ” then owned 
by “an uneducated and illiterate man” in Kokomo, who 
had received it from his grandfather, in whose tavern, near 
Richmond, Va., it had been left by “a young man who 
showed plainly the marks of dissipation’; and it deceived 
many distinguished critics. I have not seen this work, 
though I can quite well imagine what it must be like. But 
I cannot conceive that anything of Riley’s could really make 
it worth the Times’ while to speculate, as it did, whether 
Riley would live or not. Its conclusion, that he had as 
much chance of living as many others, was at least cautious, 
but on the whole I incline to think that the Times writer, like 
myself, had had to go to the Encyclopedia for his facts, 
and that, unlike myself, he had never read any Riley. For 
the sober truth is that the “* Hoosier poet ’’ was neither a 
better nor a worse writer than Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and that 
both owe their popularity to the same qualities. Mr. G. R. 
Sims is at least as good, though he doesn’t borrow quite so 
many conventional pretty-pretties to adorn his verse. 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Dead Yesterday. By Mary Acnes Hamitton. Duck- 


worth. 6s. 
Captain Kettle On the War-Path. By C. J. Curcuirre 
Hyne. Methuen. 6s. 


Mrs. Hamilton, in writing a novel about the emotional 
reactions of the last two years, has attempted a theme so 
difficult that she might have failed in it completely and 
yet produced something interesting and admirable. She 
has not failed completely: on the other hand, of course, 
she has not succeeded completely—to do that would take 
the greatest genius! A novel on such a subject deliberately 
challenges the application both of the strictest artistic 
criteria and of criteria other than artistic: it denies itself 
the artistic essentials of space, distance, proportion: it 
strikes insistently on the immediate, not the regulative 
or regulated, apprehensions. Difference of opinion about 
its value, then, is inevitable. But there can be no difference 
of opinion as to the one simple fact that Dead Yesterday, 
however far it succeeds or fails in its main purpose and 
ambition, is an able, serious, and, essentially, an honest 
piece of work. The author has style, knowledge and 
insight—extreme sensitiveness to character and mood— 
great breadth and easy balance of social and political 
judgment—a constant irony at hand to restrain the tempta- 
tion into occasional sentimentality. 

Nigel Strode is the very unheroic and “ unsatisfactory ” 
hero of Dead Yesterday. He is acutely, mercilessly, studied, 
and he is perfectly true to type. I do not think he is a 
great achievement, for the type is common and simple. 
Mrs. Leonard, if she had “ come off,” would have been a 
great achievement, but she is never actual; her daughter 
Daphne, who loves Nigel, and whose relation with him is 
the emotional centre of the story, is less difficult of achieve- 
ment and much more adequately rendered. She lives, 
feels ; we are forced to feel with her, down and down to the 
bitterness of realisation and reality ; and in her, if anywhere 
in the book, is greatness of creation attained to. Nigel 
Strode is one of those men who are always and by everybody 
called “ charming,” but who have no spiritual reserves ; 
their charm is only skin-deep. He is acting-editor of a 
weckly review called the New World (an odd paper in some 
ways: it goes to press at nine o’clock on Friday evening, 
so that country subscribers naturally don’t get their copies 
till Saturday night—this, says Mrs, Hamilton, is “ the 
fate of weeklies ” !—and the editor is always addressed by 
his literary staff as Mr. Strode!). Mr. Strode is, as most 
of us were before the war, culpably and shamefully ignorant 
of foreign politics. He is also bored by them, and by almost 
everything else. “It is his nature to.” His friendships 
are superficial, his emotions selfish ; he drifts into and out 
of intellectual flirtations which are not quite “ engagements.” 
His love for Daphne provides a real thrill, but it passes. 
The declaration of war provides another, but he is soon 
bored with the war. Daphne, too much in love to be 
critical, yet cannot help feeling the spiritual falseness and 
flippancy of Nigel’s attitude; and the way in which her 
personal problem is interwoven with the social disastrous- 
ness of war is subtle and true. Mrs. Leonard has built on 
the wreck of her own personal life an arduous life of that 
understanding which is service; she is a pacifist of the 
profoundest. With her in this view is Hugh Infield, the 
awkward, ugly, middle-aged cynic who does good by stealth 
and nurses in silence the bitter memory of love gone wrong. 
(Roughly, he belongs to the type of Thackeray’s Warrington, 
and Warrington, the creation of Thackeray’s astounding 
genius, is real himself and casts the shadow of unreality over 
everyone in fiction who approximates to him.) Jimmy 
O’Connor, a sensitive and passionate young man who feels 





life so intensely that he cannot bear it, and puts an end to 
it, is the most ambitious of all Mrs. Hamilton’s attempts ; 
but she fails to make him anything but melodramatic. In 
striking contrast is her success with the minor characters : 
the windy pomp, the dishonest Liberalism, the “‘ advanced ” 
pretentiousness of Sir Anthony Toller, no less than the quiet 
kindliness and effectiveness of Sir Anthony’s son Herbert, 
The latter is a professional soldier and, like many English 
professional soldiers, a pacifist-humanitarian, or rather, a 
realist. 

Imagine a fine gift of words applied, as Mrs. Hamilton 
does apply it, to the huge emotional waves, the depressions, 
the perplexities, the mere crowds, of the early months of 
the war! Not that Mrs. Hamilton cannot, when she 
likes, get brief and sudden effects. The compactness of 
irony in the following sentences is characteristic :-— 

** Yes, yes,” said Sir Anthony. ‘* It is horrible—horrible. 
hate it. But there are worse things than war.” 

Daphne wondered what they were, but felt too much ashamed of 
her own ignorance to ask. 


We all 


And consider this, on being “ thrilled by the war ” :— 


The people who are thrilled by it are people of cold passions and 
slow imagination. Passionate natures live on their own passion. 
They don’t need these violent stimuli from outside, it’s the senti- 
mentalists who respond to them. Not because their passions are 
strong, but because they’re weak. It’s all part of Nigel, to be thrilled 
by the war. .. 


It would be interesting to spend time pointing out the 
lapses in Dead Yesterday, for it is by no means equally 
good throughout. (The worst passage is where Jimmy 
implores Nigel: “* Try to care for her. . . . Try, not because 
I ask you, but because . . . she cares so much for you ”— 
which sentence, at a moment intended to be moving, 
reminds one of nothing so much as Mr. Winkle’s advice 
to the submerged Mr. Pickwick.) But the important 
thing to discuss is the whole interpretation of life suggested 
in the title and in various places throughout the book. 


Too tired to think, too jaded to feel, too unhappy to believe, men 
and women sought in excitement the only relief they knew from the 
ennui that grew as they struggled, frantically, to escape from it. 
They had got beyond, in the curt modern phrase, everything else. 
From ennui they swung to violence, and from violence back to ennui ; 
and violence culminated in death. To spirits weary of life death 
was the one adventure left. 


Is this a true picture ? Bentley criticised Milton’s line— 


Through Eden took their solitary way, 


on the ground that Adam and Eve were no more solitary 
on their expulsion from Paradise than before, “ there being 
no Body besides them two, both here and there.” Is it 
not possible to maintain, since no one finite human being 
can grasp, or begin to grasp, the multitudinous miseries of 
war, even if he is actually engaged amid them, that human 
beings are not changed by war on the scale which one 
might prima facie expect ?—there being nothing possible 
to any one individual other than his individual reactions 
to circumstance, “‘ both now and then.” In that sense 
(not the metaphysical one) everybody is compulsorily a 
solipsist. And surely this is one great tragedy of war, 
after all—that people do not realise it: once realised, it 
would stop. The limitation of experience is the salvation 
—no, the ruin—of mankind. If we could remove that, we 
should give up the job of living—or make a better job of it. 
For these reasons it might be urged that the picture of a 
jaded people (and were people jaded anyway ?—I never 
noticed it!) wakened by war is psychologically question- 
able. Compare the times, say, of St. Augustine, to see 
how an even more nearly universal cataclysm can leave 
the life of individuals, not of course untouched, but at 
the same time not unindividualised! Heaven forbid that 
I should have*(or, at any rate air, in these columns) any 
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opinion of my own on these vast matters; I am only 
suggesting what may be a possible reason why Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s wise and powerful book has not carried out the 
philosophy which appears to underlie its name. Yesterday 
is not dead: it is only the youth and promise of yesterday 
that are dead. 

Captain Kettle has in his war-time dress lost that com- 
bination of dash and humour, of probability and improb- 
ability, which made him at one time a serious rival, in the 
public eye, of Sherlock Holmes himself. Mr. Cuteliffe 
Hyne can, of course, always write with fluency and force, 
but some of the stories in the present collection are simply 
absurd, and such suggestions as that the Admiralty de- 
liberately refrain, on grounds of “ policy,” from sinking 
German submarines whose whereabouts they know—to 
say nothing of such pleasantries as the comparison of 
killing Germans to “killing vermin”—demand a special 
taste, I imagine, for their appreciation. 

GeRraLD GouLp, 


MACDONAGH’S LAST BOOK 


Literature in Ireland. By Tuomas MacDonacu. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net. 


These studies in Irish and Anglo-Irish literature represent 
an experimental attack on certain questions that some 
twenty years ago, i.e., before the attempt to re-Gaelicise 
the cultural life of Ireland had begun, could scarcely have 
been said to exist. There were, in the first flush of enthu- 
siasm, some partisans of the Gaelic Revival who refused 
to admit that anything in English, no matter how Irish 
the subject and its treatment, could claim a place in the 
national literature of Ireland. English literature received 
from them, without reservation, a present of the names of 
Mr. Yeats, and Mangan, and Thomas Moore, equally with 
the names of Swift, Shaw, Steele, Sheridan and Burke. 
So extreme a view was not likely to persist, and it is very 
seldom expressed nowadays. In this, Thomas MacDonagh’s 
last book—parts of it must have been written on the very 
eve of the “ appointed act ” (the quotation is from a poem 
by his comrade-at-arms, Pearse, given on page 147)—three 
theses as regards Irish literature in English are main- 
tained ; first, that it could come only when English litera- 
ture had become the language of the Irish people as a 
whole ; secondly, that it expresses a life, an outlook, that 
had not yet found expression in Europe; thirdly, that 
the language of it has a distinct Gaelic flavour and rhythm. 
This definition of the Celtic note (or Irish Mode, as Mr. 
MacDonagh preferred to say) excludes as un-national such 
writers as Swift, who recognised as their kin only the small 
English-speaking fragment of Ireland, and, similarly, 
modern emigrants like Wilde and Mr. Shaw. One may 
not agree here, nor yet with all that is said in the chapters 
on old Gaelic literature and the prospects of the new; 
but these are subjects upon which Mr. MacDonagh had 
as good a right as anyone to be heard. He himself prac- 
tised the ‘‘ Irish Mode” in verse and was a student of 
metrics ; he combined an excellent acquired knowledge of 
Gaelic with some scholarship in English and Latin literature. 

We get a glimpse now and again of all that Gaelic revival 
has implied for some imaginative Irishmen in the way of 
race mysticism and uncompromising politics. Gaedheal mé 
agus ni h-eol dom gur nair dom é. ‘* The cause (of the 
Ideal),” he wrote, ‘*‘ which has been the great theme of 
our poetry, may any day call the poets to give their life 
in the old service.” And again :— 

The adorable delicacy, the shrinking sensibility, the paralysing 
diffidence which has its root in charity, the (genuinely Irish) qualities 
which make for temporary defeat‘and yet,{being of their nature 





joined with the unwavering conviction of truth and right—these 

live on. 
Withal, what will surprise many readers of this book— 
especially in Ireland, where one-half of the educated world, 
that which derives from Trinity College, does not know 
how the other half lives (except on occasions like Easter 
week)—is the peculiar gentleness and moderation of the 
argument. These pages are singularly free from any trace 
of fanaticism or of reactionary impulse. They tell of the 
harm done to old Irish literature by the ‘‘ false praise that 
would make it good of another kind than its own way of 
goodness’; and how, “‘ although a part of the old world 
lives in us, to a large part we are alien,” and Ireland must 
discover ‘‘ something that has remained true by the changing 
standards and measures.”” And while Irish eighteenth 
century folk-poetry had a greater intimacy with nature, 
a greater prophecy of song than anything produced in 
contemporary England, to deny the “‘ sickness and deca- 
dence” of the immediate past would be folly. Nor did 
Mr. MacDonagh hesitate to point out that much of the 
propagandist work of the Gaelic League had, necessarily, 
an anti-literary tendency :— 

I believe it would be better for Ireland and for the Irish language 
if, instead of the League as it is, we had a different thing, a folk 
movement in the Gaedhealtacht, a movement coming from the 
West eastward, not an organisation with the official institutions 
of a propagandist society (in Dublin). . . . Most of us agree that 
if modern Irish had a fine literature—fine poetry, fine drama— 
very many who are not now seriously affected by the propagandist 
appeals to learn Irish would do so. 


Irish has produced very little original personal work since 
the beginning of the Revival ; but there is a book of twelve 
poems by Pearse full of intense emotion in which the re- 
sources of the language are employed with real subtlety. 
Though difficult to translate, these poems are likely in 
the future to have many translators; why, a quotation 
from one of them in Mr. MacDonagh’s literal version will 
tell :— 
Naked I saw thee, 
O beauty of beauty ! 


And I blinded my eyes 
For fear I should flinch. 


I turned my back 
On the dream I had shaped, 


And to this road before me, 
My face I turned. 


I set my face 

To the road here before me, 
To the work that I see, 

To the death that I shall get. 


It is curious that Mr. MacDonagh should not have men- 
tioned among modern writers the native-speaker P. O’Con- 
aire; for here is a man with a literary flair that is un- 
questioned, who has shown in his novel and sketches that 
Irish can be applied to modern life and be made the medium 
of an objective art, and who might, were his books trans- 
lated, be recognised as the comrade of contemporary 
Europeans. 


PLATO AND CHRISTIANITY 


Plato and Christianity. Three Lectures by Wi.tiam TEMPLE, 
Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, Hon. Chaplain to 
H.M. the King, etc., etc. Macmillan. 2s. net. 

Most of us, if we were asked to say off-hand what new 
thing Christianity had given to the world—indisputably, 
that is, and beyond the range of competing dogmas as well 
as over and above the high morality of ancient teachers— 
would probably reply that that new thing was reverence 
for the individual soul as in some special sort the property 
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and concern of God, as essentially equal, therefore, to all 
other human souls. Shelley, for instance, was a Platonist 
and not a Christian ; yet the advance of Shelley’s morality 
upon Plato’s is directly traceable to Christianity. Plato 
was the greatest mind of the ancient-world : yet the smallest 
mind could not now draft an ideal republic which did not 
transcend Plato’s in the ethical essentials of liberty and 
equality ; and this again almost everybody, Christian or 
not, would give Christianity the credit of. Indeed, some 
of the most violent attacks upon Christianity have been 
directed towards proving that it was a selfish religion, 
concentrating unworthily on individual salvation; yet 
such criticism overlooks the prime fact that the teaching 
of Christ laid all the stress upon love for others and forget- 
fulness of self as the essentials of salvation for the individual. 

Mr. Temple says little on these obvious points. From 
his title one expected that he would deal both with these 
and with the important matters in which Plato very 
definitely anticipated Christianity. Of the latter he does 
say much that is wise and true; but his treatment of 
the Christian step forward, so to call it, is mystical rather 
than general, and depends so intimately on the orthodox 
doctrine of Atonement that it is scarcely intelligible to 
those who have not the fortune to accept that doctrine. 
This may seem a strong saying ; the passage which justifies 
it is this :— 

Until Christ came, every image of God was an idol; until Christ 
died, every conception of the Divine Love was soft and sentimental, 
unless it were balanced, as we see it balanced in the prophets, by 
an element of sternness which may be logically incompatible with 
the cther, but is morally necessary. Forgiveness of sins is demoralis- 
ing, unless it is offered at an overwhelming cost to the pardoner, 
If God merely says ‘* Never mind,” that is an insult to the better 
kind of man and an encouragement to the worse kind. But when 
God has set forth the tremendous cost at which alone He can forgive, 
everything is changed. . . . This revelation had not yet been given, 
and we see Plato lacking just the one element that would have made 
his philosophy coherent and his morality complete. He somewhat 
resembles Ezekiel, one of the tenderest of all the prophets, who seems 
to shrink in a kind of horror from allowing that God can be moved 
by pity for men. The word of the Lord, as he hears it, promises 
acts of compassion, but always goes on to say that these will be done, 
not for the sake of men, but for the glory of the Lord, who does them ; 
the prophet who demands unselfishness in men, represents God as 
altogether self-occupied, because he dare not commit himself to the 
doctrine of Divine Love, which must be blasphemous if it is not true 


On the question of the individual’s value, Mr. Temple 
draws a vivid contrast between Aristotle, for whom ‘ it 
is clear . . . that the State comes first, and the individual 
second,” and Plato, for whom ‘‘ the individual as an cternal 
soul comes first, and it is only his temporal concerns that 
are sacrificed to the State—this sacrifice itself being de- 
manded for the sake of the individual’s eternal welfare.”’ 
Both sides of this antithesis seem to us over-stressed. 
Despite the marvellous myth of immortality at the end, 
the Republic does fix a social form in which the many are 
permanently subordinated to the few (though in the 
interests of the stability of the whole)—and does contem- 
plate the permanent limitation of human beings by each 
other (as contrasted with their fulfilment in each other). 
Mr. Temple well emphasizes that to Plato the ideal was 
Justice, whereas to Christianity it is Love, and yet well 
shows how near Plato’s vision made his ideal approximate 
to that of Christianity. 

Wisely declining to discuss (as irrelevant in elementary 
lectures) the theory which Professor Burnet has so forcibly 
maintained as to the Socratic influence, Mr. Temple takes 
that chronology of the main Platonic dialogues which is 
most generally accepted nowadays, and expounds their 
themes with extreme brevity, clarity and precision. His 
analysis of the Republic is the only full one, and is admirably 
clear and cogent. Criticism must limit itself to details. 
The misprint Arclepius on page 81 is curiously repeated 






on page 82. The reference to ‘‘ anarchism” on page 46 


is unjust to the philosophic beauty of the anarchic con- 
ception. It is quite unfair to comment thus on the queer 
numerical calculation of distance between the philosopher- 
king and the tyrant :— 

Plainly the whole thing is a satire on the humbug of mystical 


numbers, but I need not add that the German commentators are 
seriously exercised as to the rationale of the philosopher’s procedure. 


Plato did not think mystical numbers were ‘‘ humbug” ; 
his philosophy is largely drawn from the Pythagorean 
doctrine of numbers, and if we knew more of that we should 
know infinitely more of Plato. Nor is it only the Germans 
who take the passage seriously. It is true it reads like a 
joke, but it cannot be so airily said to be so. Jowett— 
to choose an English name at random—was perfectly 
serious over it. Jowett was not a very good scholar, but 
he was not a German. 


4 
MR. LEACOCK SERIOUS 
Essays and Literary Studies. By StepnHen Leacock. 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


Although Mr. Leacock employs many Americanisms which 
may sound slipshod to an English ear, he succeeds, as most 
writers of his continent fail, in being amusing and at the 
same time conveying some hard, important, and unpopular 
truths. The truths are universal ; the humour is American, 
and may not appeal to English readers. It gains its effect 
often by a trick of comic simplicity and bluntness (such as 
the author himself remarks in American humorists) rather 
than by a sudden penetration to the intrinsic absurdity of 
its subject matter. Thus, in ridiculing modern super- 
stitiousness, he illustrates by reference to Nadir the Name- 
less, the Hindoo astrologer : 

By the waiting clients Nadir is understood to be in consultation 
with the twin fates, Isis and Osiris. In reality, Nadir is frying 
potatoes. Presently he will come out from behind the curtain and 
announce that Osiris has spoken (that is, the potatoes are now 
finished and on the back of the stove) and that he is prepared to 

‘ reveal hidden treasure at forty cents a revelation. 


John 


is not found in the eternal 


The humour of this episode 
it lies in the fact that Nadir 


comedy of the mountebank : 
is frying potatoes. We are not led to insight through 

laughter; we are told of our superstition, then allowed to 

relax our minds in mirth. The great weakness of American 

humour is that it usually stands at most for the hearty 

laugh; the reader of Candide or Pickwick Papers cannot 

wholly escape from exercise of intellect or feelings ; in 

America the hearty laugh triumphs. But Mr. Leacock, 

unlike most American humorists, has a sharp and serious 

meaning to insert between the roars. 

One could hardly read this book and be merely amused. 
In the essays entitled ‘‘ The Apology of a Professor,” ‘* The 
Lot of the Schoolmaster,”’ and especially ‘* Literature and 
Education in America ”’ Mr. Leacock has exposed some of 
the essential faults of American education, some of the 
reasons for the insolvency of American literature. He. 
draws a truthful picture of the American graduate student, 
the prospective Doctor of Philosophy : his specialisation in 
knowledge, his expansion in ignorance, his laborious dulness, 
his years of labour and his crowning achievement—the 
Thesis. 

Now it is not to be thought that this post-graduate work upon 
the preparation of a thesis, this so-called original scholarship, is 
difficult. It is pretentious, plausible, esoteric, cryptographic, occult 
if you will, but difficult it is not. 

This labour is fatal to the development of intellectual powers. 
It crushes originality, it kills style. Few, very few, of these 
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*“ original contributions ”’ are well written or even readable. 
At the other end of the scale, a product of the same social 
conditions, stands the American reporter, “‘ tireless in his 
activity, omnipresent, omnivorous, and omni-ignorant.” 
The reporter writes no better than the Ph.D. Of this 
scandal of a continent the causes are first commercialism, 
and second, according to Mr. Leacock, 

American civilisation with its public school and the dead level 
of its elementary instruction, with its simple code of republicanism 
and its ignorance of the glamour and mystery of monarchy, with its 
bread and work for all and its universal hope of the betterment 
of personal fortune, contains in itself an atmosphere in which the 
flower of literature cannot live. 

In the American scene Mr. Leacock finds material for 
ridicule. But his criticism, as the quotation above will 
show, is more than ‘“‘ horse-sense”; his diversions conceal 
a positive and formidable point of view. He upholds the 
classical, the Oxford education: Latin and Greek “‘ as the 
starting-point for a general knowledge of the literature, 
the history, and the philosophy of all ages.” His attitude 
is austere, pessimistic, almost medizvalist. He believes in 
discipline, form, restraint; in a real contrast of good and 
evil not to be obscured by talk about “‘ social evolution ” ; 
he believes furthermore in the importance of imagination. 
And he sees in the chaos of American life only an advanced 
stage of a disease which menaces Europe; the philosophy 
of comfort without ideals, the cheap and easy utilitarianism 
of popular education and the dead level. There are a few 
writers in America who share Mr. Leacock’s views. 

Other essays in the volume show that Mr. Leacock is by 
no means blind to the merits of American literature. His 
essay on O. Henry should be an introduction in England 
for an author who is here still unappreciated and unknown. 


x 


EMPIRE AND LIBERTY 


Impero e Liberta nelle Colonie Inglesi. Di Canto PaLapini. 
Bemporad, Florence. Lire 12. 

Professor Carlo Paladini (who is, we understand, at the 
head of a great Government Forestry Institute at Florence) 
has published this book on the British Empire primarily 
for the enlightenment of Italian students, but also, it is to 
be hoped, for an even wider circle of readers. It is safe to 
say that heretofore no such study of the British Empire, 
as it is to-day and as it has been during its three hundred 
years of growth, has issued from the pen of a foreign writer. 
Signor Paladini was well equipped for the task. He had 
made the acquaintance at different times of nearly all our 
great statesmen of the eighties, nineties, and early twen- 
tieth century; he had, as one of Crispi’s secretaries, the 
privilege of taking Mr. Gladstone, in the closing years of 
his life, on a tour of inspection through southern Italy ; at 
different times and in different capacities he has visited 
some of the great British dominions and lesser colonies, 
and has had personal knowledge of the more remarkable 
among our colonial ministers and pioneers. The volume 
is enriched with numerous and apposite photographs, some 
of which are of particular interest—notably the last por- 
trait of Lord Salisbury taken before his death. There are 
reproductions from drawings of the earliest buildings 
erected in Australia, and there is a (? hitherto unpublished) 
very early photograph of the first Raja Brooke of Sardwak. 
One of the most interesting features of this admirably- 
written book is a Chronological Index of the leading events 
in the history of the British Empire, beginning in 1480 with 
the establishment of the Venetian navigator, Giovanni 
Caboto, at Bristol (and in 1496-7 the voyage under Henry 
VII.’s charter and in a Bristol ship of Caboto to Newfound- 
land); and noting at its close the Italian Government’s 
Tecognition of the British Protectorate over Egypt, on 












March 20, 1916. A more perspicuous and lucid survey of 
the growth of this amazing Empire has never come .under 
our eyes. The only criticism that could be levelled against 
it is the misspelling of a few names of pioneers or statesmen, 
due not to the author, but to the unfamiliarity of the Italian 
printer with some of our cognomines. Most of these few 
mistakes are noted by the author himself on p. 498, and all 
of them will, no doubt, be corrected as soon as a reprint is 
called for. 

Sir Harry Johnston contributes a preface of eight pages, 
setting forth the racial and political connections between 
Britain and Italy from Roman times to the present day. 
There are numerous statistical appendices, twelve maps, 
and ninety-four illustrations, most of them peculiarly inter- 
esting. From every point of view the work deserves a 
rendering in English. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Social Adaptation. A study in the development of the doctrine of 
adaptation as a theory of social progress. By L. M. BarsTou. 
The Harvard University Press (Humphrey Milford). 8s. 6d. net. 

Professor Bristol’s method is historical. After an introductory 

discussion of the pioneers of sociology, Comte and Spencer, and an 
examination of several different methods, the author proceeds to 
summarise almost every subsequent writer of any importance who 
has touched upon sociological problems. Dr. Bristol uses a classi- 
fication of Professor T. N. Carver's; treating the various sociologists 
under the heads of passive material, passive spiritual, active material 
and active spiritual adaptation. In the first division he includes the 
theorists of biological adaptation: Lamarck, Darwin, Weismann, de 
Vries, Mendel. The reader will find the book a useful compendium 
of the more important contemporary theories. The space devoted 
to Ward, Patten and Carver is perhaps excessive, but the analysis 
is not uncritical. The author's own social ideals are stated in the con- 
clusion : he calls his theory ‘* :ocial-personalism.” It is an attempt 
to harmonise ** self-development ”’ with ** social ,” the ** su- 
preme worth of the individual ” with the ** social goal of functioning 
in a more inclusive unity,” a unity which shall end by embracing the 
whole of humanity. 


Group Theories of Religion and the Individual, By Cremenr C. J. 
Wess. Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 

This book has a greater importance than even the name of Mr, 
C. C. J. Webb upon its cover would lead {us to assign it. It repre- 
sents the resistance of the orthodoxy, the brains, and the scholarship 
of Oxford to a mew‘heresy in religion. Mr. Webb is an Aristotelian ; 
his religion is based n Aquinas, and brought up to Bosanquet and 
Royce. The writers whom he attacks are students of anthropology 
and sociology, nourished upon Spencer and Comte ; those in Cambridge 
—Miss Harrison, Mr. Cornford—are touched with the infection of 
Bergsonism. Mr. Webb stands for the humane tradition; his op- 
ponents, for the novelties of science. This is a chapter in the history 
of classicism and romanticism. 

The actual content of the book consists of an examination of two 
works: Durkheim’s Formes elémentaires de la vie religieuse and Lévy- 
Bruhl’s earlier Fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures. Mr. 
Webb objects strongly to Lévy-Bruhl’s theory of a ** prelogical men- 
tality.” Undoubtedly M. Lévy-Bruhl has made too much of this 
distinction between the mind of savagery and the mind of civilisation, 
But the exaggeration can be more or less discounted from his own 
writings. The mind of the savage is not a different type; it is merely 
a mind, to use M. Lévy-Bruhl’s own words, ** differently oriented.” 
The “* law of participation "—the union of the worshipper with his 
god, the identity of the individual and his totem—is not confined to 

itive societies; nor, on the other hand, is the primitive mind 
indifferent to,the law of contradiction. And the theory of “* collective 
representations,” which Mr. Webb criticises at some length, is cbviously 
overworked. Both these doctrines Mr. Webb subjects to an acute 
examination. 

In more fundamental criticism Mr. Webb is not so successful. This 
is due to the fact that he vacillates between criticism of the 

theories on their own merits and criticism of what he 


heresy), and a tendency to regard 
of primitive society, destined to disappear in a world of positive science. 
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All of these tendencies are undoubtedly present, but in a latent 
form, and if made explicit are not altogether compatible. Mr. Webb’s 
book is therefore not an introduction to the work of the sociologists 
mentioned, but an original polemic in an important struggle. 


The Soul of the Russian. By Manrsorire and ALAN LETHBRIDGE. 
Lane. 8s. 6d. net. 

A collection of sketches and short historical studies, which originally 
answered well enough in the columns of the daily Press, but are hardly 
substantial or connected enough to bear the test of republication 
in book form. 


THE CITY 


( aye circles were somewhat relieved at Mr. Asquith’s 
speech, which cleared up the misunderstanding 
caused by Mr. McKenna’s statement that our 

expendiiure had now reached the total of six millions per 

day. According to Mr. Asquith, this figure represented 
the total outgoings, including ordinary services and purchases 
of American securities, the latter, of course, representing 
available funds to pay for future expenditure in the United 

States. The expenditure of five millions daily on the war 

is quite enough to get on with, and Mr. Asquith’s statement 

that during sixty-three days our loans to Allies and 

Dominions amounted to eighty-two and a half millions 

is interesting, not to say exciting. Another matter con- 

cerning financial circles is the sudden increase in the American 
income tax from one to two per cent. A few months ago 
the American Government startled people by levying— 
by means of an Administrative Order—an income tax 
ot one per cent. on the income derived from American 
securities, this tax being payable also by holders resident 
abroad. Now, apparently, it is to be doubled. Financial 
interests in the City are understood to have protested in 
the name of investors not resident in the United States, 
but the American officials do not seem to have paid much 
attention to these representations. From another point of 
view it seems desirable that countries not engaged in the 
war should introduce an income tax in order to keep back 
the threatened exodus of rentiers from countries burdened 
with taxation to countries where the taxes are less onerous. 

Already one hears of numbers of people, both German and 

British, living on income derived from investments, who 

are contemplating residing in Switzerland or other neutral 

countries after the war; and to prevent this being done 
on any large scale may be a problem of considerable 
difficulty. It hardly seems feasible to bring about an 
agreement of the present belligerents to compel the small 
neutral nations of Europe to tax specially such foreign— 
and usually weleome—accessions to their population; the 
problem seems insoluble in these days of bearer bonds. 

* * 


The Scandinavian exchange, after rising on the notifica- 
tion of the small loans to this country mentioned here a 
fortnight ago, has weakened again, and is still much against 
us. The Russian exchange is, however, rising more and 
more in our favour, which is a serious matter for all having 
to make remittances to this country, and as a result most 
Russian mining and industrial concerns in which British 
investors are interested are suspending payment of dividend. 
The exchanges cut both ways, and an unfavourable rate 
may turn out to the profit of an English company, as is 
shown by the fact that the Shell Transport Co. derived 
£60,000 last year from the fact that the stream of remittances 
the company receives from Holland realised much more in 
sterling than the ordinary rate of exchange. Briefly stated, 
all the neutral exchanges are heavily against us, but the 
exchanges with our Allies are still more in our favour, 
which indicates clearly enough that we are having to support 
our Allies in paying for part of their huge imports from the 
neutral countries as well as for our own. The following 








table, showing various rates of exchange at a normal period, 
i.e., end of June, 1914, and at subsequent dates, is 


interesting :— 
Foreign ExcHANGES 


End June, End June, End June, 

1914. 1915. 1916. Now. 
France 25.18} 26.23} 28.15} 28.12 
Italy 25.27} 28.574 30.25 30.70 
Russia 9.46} 12.5 15.57 15.70 
Holland 12.123 12.024 11.46 11.52 
Scandinavia 18.25 18.12} 16.57} 16.50 
Spain ee 26.15 25.674 23.50 23.46 
United States 4.88 4.77 4.75} 4.763 


The figures given are in each case the amount of the foreign 
currency which £1 sterling would buy—or which it is 
necessary for the foreigner to pay to obtain £1 sterling— 
and they show that the exchange rates for our Allies are 
going steadily in our favour; but that, as regards the 
neutral countries, the exchanges are going just as steadily 
against us; with, however, the important exception of the 
United States, where the exchange seems to be well in hand, 
it having stood at about its present rate for several months 
past. This steadiness, of course, has only been arrived at by 
the Government purchasing or borrowing from holders of 
American securities a sufficiently large amount to enable 
the necessary payments to be made to, or credits obtained 
in, the United States, which means that we are meeting 
the deficiency between our exports and imports by the 
realisation of capital. In the case of Germany, the neutral 
exchanges are still more unfavourable, and there, also, 
the exchanges of Allies are in favour of the country which 
is the strongest financially. This circumstance is actually 
being utilised to bring about business by means of advertise- 
ments, for in a German paper I saw the other day an 
advertisement of the town of Franzensbad, an Austrian 
spa, in which, after stating that German visitors whose 
papers were in order were allowed freely to cross the frontier, 
it was pointed out that, owing to the unfavourable Austrian 
exchange, German money had 10 per cent. more purchasing 
power there, which was a considerable inducement: to 
German visitors to spend their holidays this year across 


the frontier. 
* x * 


Some attention is being paid to the shares of the Russian 
Corporation, Ltd., a company which was formed early in 
1914, one million £1 shares being offered to the public at 21s. 
The company has a strong board, representing five of the 
greatest Russian banks, the National City Bank of New 
York, and is connected indirectly, if not directly, with the 
London City and Midland Bank and the British Linen Bank. 
The intention was that the company should act as a finance 
corporation, taking up Russian Government and Municipal 
loans and financing railway, harbour, tramway, and other 
public utility works. The first annual report was made up 
to September 30th last, and showed that about £88,000 
was on deposit in Russian currency and that £420,000 
sterling was at call or on short notice in Petrograd and 
Moscow. With the enormous fall that has taken place in 
the Russian exchange the distinction between roubles and 
sterling is of considerable importance. These items, however, 
account for only half the capital, the remainder consisting 
of a “special investment, £508,233,” which consisted of 
Russian Government bills payable in New York, and should 
turn out a profitable transaction. The first year’s operations 
enabled the company to pay a dividend of 4 per cent. and to 
place £9,387 to reserve, which, with the portions remaining 
out of the share premium, now stands, at £20,000. A 
company like this, with such excellent banking connections 
in Russia, should have opportunities of doing very con- 
siderable business—both during and after the war—and at 
their present price of about 18s. 6d. the shares seem a fair 
semi-speculative purchase. Emit Davies. 
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THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1916. 
JOHN F. BOYLE. 4s. 6d. net. 


“ A concise, lucid, and impartial summary."—Odserver. 

“Mr. Boyle has accomplished his task surprisingly well.”—Guardian. 
“Mr. J. f. Boyle has produced a useful record.” —Spectator. . 

* Presents the salient facts suggestively related,”"—Zimes, 


MADE IN ENGLAND. Is. net. 


Verses by Sir OWEN SEAMAN, Editor of Punch. | 
KITCHENER’S MOB. 


Adventures of an American in the British Army. 
By JAMES N. HALL. 4s. 6d. net. 


| 
| 
“One of the best appreciations of the British private’s character we 








have come across.” —Sfectator. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 


The Agony of Warsaw and the Russian Retreat. | 
By STANLEY WASHBURN. 4s. 6d. net. 


COUNTER-CURRENTS. 
By AGNES REPPLIER. 4s. 6d. net. 


“ Generous and unqualified sympathy with the cause of the Allies.”— 


Spectator, 
THE WEST WIND. 
A Novel. By KATHARINE TYNAN. | 6s. 


HOW JONES FOUND HIS ENEMY. 
By GREVILLE MACDONALD. 6s. 








GENERAL BOTHA. ‘he Career and the | | 
Man. By HAROLD SPENDER. 7s. 6d. net. | 
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“A most readable and entertaining book, giving us an excellent 
picture of the strength of this great man."—Daily Telegraph. 
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A COURAGEOUS VOLUME. 


Truth ¢S the War 


By E. D. MOREL 


(Author of “Ten Years of Secret Diplomacy,” “‘ Red Rubber,” 
“Nigeria: Its Peoples and its Problems,” &c., &c.) 


“FPRUTH AND THE WAR” is a bold statement of the 
Author’s views, and brings into their proper perspective 
many neglected facts about the War. 
A number of Mr. Morel’s Labour Leader articles are reproduced, 
whilst a large amount of new and important matter is printed for 
the first time. 


Of The Labour Leader articles, M. Henri Lambert, the distinguished 
Belgian economist, writes :—‘‘ These articles will count as among 
the most remarkable which contemporary events have inspired.” 


352 pp. Stiff Paper Covers, 2s. net. Post free, 2s. 4d. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. Post free, 4s. r1d. 


ORDER FROM 
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Through all Booksellers. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
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a Century. By SIDNEY WEBB. 1s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Two Reports prepared by S. S. WOOLF for the Fabian 
Research + together with a Project by a Fabian 
Committee for a Supernational Authority that will prevent 


War. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
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"Liverpool Fabian Society’s Tract No. 14. 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AFTER THE WAR: | 
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Suggested Solution of the Industrial Problem After the War. | 
Price One Penny (by post, 14d.). Special price for quantities on application to | 
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Bowes SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice ot Education, Cantab.). The new 
us is now ready.— Write tor copies to the Hzapmaster, Bootham 
York, 


TYPEWRITING. 
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